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The Dublin Review 


OcToBER, 1928 No. 367 


Art. 1.—ITHE PHILOSOPHY OF HENRI 
BREMOND 


Prayer and Poetry: A Contribution to Poetical Theory. By 
Henri Bremond, of the French Academy. ‘Translated by 
Algar Thorold, Burns Oates and Washbourne Ltd. 


T is unfortunate that the single word prose must do duty 
| for the opposite of verse and the opposite of poetry. 
An opposition of instrument is thereby liable to be con- 
fused with an opposition of essence. Naturally it is with 
the latter, not with the former, that M. Bremond is con- 
cerned. His book attempts to discover what it is that 
constitutes poetry, whether expressed in verse or in prose 
of poetic quality and effect. For long in France, never, 
we think, to the same extent in England, a rationalist 
tradition has prevailed which reduces the difference between 
poetry and essential prose to the merely instrumental 
difference between verse and prose as literary forms. 
For these rationalist critics poetry is simply another way 
of expressing ideas which could be expressed equally well, 
indeed better, in prose. For example, Lamotte: “ Prose 
can say all that verses can say.” And Ducerceau finds 
the essence of poetry, for him synonymous with verse, 
“in the trick of suspending the meaning of the phrase 
by making use of inversions or transpositions.” Bremond 
traces the history of this strange misunderstanding of 
critical rationalizing, the counterpart of the philosophical 
rationalism which violently explains away the distinctive 
character of religious experience. With the nineteenth 
century came the reaction, romanticism. The romanticists 
perceived and valued in poetry a specific quality essentially 
different from that of the most eloquent prose. Thus we 
find Magnin speaking of the “ poetic state ” as a “ singular 
state,” and pointing out that “ the pleasures of the imagina- 
tion [ “let us say of the poetic sense,” adds Bremond | are 
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almost always based on something obscure or irreducible 
to reason.” And in England a little later Matthew Arnold 
writes: “The grand power of poetry is its interpretative 
power; by which I mean, not a power of drawing out in 
black and white an explanation of the mystery of the 
universe, but the power of so dealing with things as to 
awaken in us a wonderfully full, new, and intimate sense 
of them and of our relations with them. When this sense 
is awakened in us, as to objects outside us, we feel ourselves 
to be in contact with the essential nature of those objects, 
to be no longer bewildered and oppressed by them, but to 
have their secret and to be in harmony with them, and this 
feeling calms and satisfies us as no other can.” And at 
the close of the century when the romantic movement had 
done its work, Professor Bradley shows that poetry is not 
and cannot consist in the formal teaching of ideas, but 
in the living apprehension of reality by the imagination, 
“an intuition indistinguishable from the deeper soul ” of 
the poet. 

Had Bremond done nothing more than defend in the 
face of a hostile academic tradition these conclusions of 
romantic criticism, the distinctive character of poetic 
intuition, its irreducible differences from the conceptions 
of the discursive reason, he would have done good service. 
But he does far more. Even the “romantic” criticism 
gives too vague and uncertain an account of the essential 
quality of poetry. It is incomplete. To fill the lacune 
and reach a more satisfactory apprehension—it hardly 
admits of understanding—of the nature of poetry, Bremond 
looks elsewhere. In his unsurpassed knowledge of the 
literature of mystical theology, he seeks and finds the light 
which can illuminate the more obscure phenomenon of 
poetical inspiration. The more intense experience of the 
mystics yields to more careful study the nature of the 
vaguer and more superficial intuition of the poet. 

To be sure, Bremond does not claim that poetic intuition 
differs from the mystical only in degree. There is a 
difference of kind. The object of mystical intuition 1s 
directly God supernaturally present in the soul and 
supernaturally apprehended. The object of “poetic 
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knowledge” is directly the creature, indirectly God. But 
both intuitions directly attain reality. The substance of 
Bremond’s thesis will be found on page 138 of the English 
translation: ‘Beyond ideas, images, the sentiments of 
sensation, but, of course, through the intermediary of all 
the surface activities—poetic knowledge attains and unites 
the poet to realities. Not directly to the sovereign 
reality, God—that is the exclusive privilege of mystical 
knowledge—but to all. the created real, and underneath 
the created reality, indirectly to God Himself. . . . Lyric 
verse is the attainment of the deeper self, dramatic and 
narrative poetry a similar attainment by the deeper self of 
other realities.” 

The usage of words differs. Mystical knowledge may 
be extended beyond the supernatural mysticism of the 
higher prayer to embrace all unitive apprehension of 
reality, involving as it does at least the indirect appre- 
hension of God. In 1921 the present writer, understanding 
mysticism in this wider connotation, wrote as follows in 
the Catholic World (“ Dante and Mysticism”): “ Every 
poet is a mystic. Not every verse-maker, even if a verse- 
maker of genius. We hardly expect mysticism in the 
verse of Pope or Voltaire. But is it poetry? For poetry, 
like its sister arts, embodies an intuition of Spiritual or 
Ideal reality, existing in and through the forms of sense, 
and bestowing upon them their truth, their value, their 
being. Implicit, at least, in this intuition of spirit, 
immanent in sensible phenomena, is an intuition of the 
Absolute Spirit of whose truth all ideas are aspects, from 
whose goodness all values derive their worth, by whose 
Being all creatures exist. And intuition of the absolute 
Godhead is mystical experience, its expression a mystical 
document. But there are different types of mysticism. 
There is the mysticism which does not surpass the natural 
order, an indirect and obscure intuition of God, as 
immanent in His creation, that does not rise to His 
transcendent Being above and beyond His creatures. 
Much poetry is sontined to this lower immanent mysticism.” 
Allowing for the differences of terminology, I may, I 
believe, claim for the substance at least of this passage 
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the sanction of Bremond’s authority and arguments. On 
one point, however, his thesis brings an important cor- 
rection. From the last sentence I have quoted I should 
have omitted the word “much.” For Bremond proves 
that all poetry, poetry as such, is confined to the indirect 
and immanental apprehension of God. The poetry for 
which I claimed a higher character—the poetry which 
seems at first sight to express a supernatural intuition of 
God; for example, the poems of St. John of the Cross, the 
conclusion of Dante’s Paradiso—or, again, the poetic prose 
written by so many of the great mystics, proceeds from a 
secondary inspiration different from and incompatible with 
the direct mystical intuition of God. At its highest it 
conveys, not the intuition of God which the mystic has 
enjoyed, but indirectly the psychological antecedents or 
consequences of that intuition. When, for example, I 
read poetically the Noche Oscura of St. John of the 
Cross, I do not share St. John’s intuition of God. The 
poet conveys to me an apprehension of his experience 
before and after the incommunicable vision. My experi- 
ence, therefore, remains a poetic experience—not in the 
strict sense a mystical experience. ‘‘ Among the mystics 
there are poets in the full natural sense of the word. . . . 
As poets they communicate to us something of their 
poetical, not of their mystical experience—that they cannot 
do.... A great poet may also be . . . an authentic 
contemplative like St. Augustine or the author of the 
Imitation. But even in their case poetic activity, dis- 
engaged by an effort of analysis and isolated from the 
thousand activities which accompany it, block it and turn 
by turn help and obstruct it, is not a formal act either of 
love or of faith. It has nothing specifically religious about 
it. I am, naturally, speaking only of those pages of the 
Confessions, equivalent in their verbal magic to the most 
beautiful lines of Vergil. The more poetically perfect 
those pages are, the further they are from prayer.” And 
the reason? Poetry, Bremond replies, is essentially 
communication, and the direct intuition of God is incom- 
municable. The poet can only communicate an appre- 
hension of God attained through the intermediary of some 
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created reality, be it his own soul, and while he is com- 
municating that mediate and indirect contact, he cannot 
receive the direct and incommunicable contact which 1s 
mystical experience in the true sense. No doubt, if we 
accept, as I believe we should accept, Pére Picard’s view 
that the human soul permanently possesses a direct but 
subconscious and obscure contact with God, this contact 
will accompany poetic experience and communicate to it 
a depth and richness it would not otherwise have. But it 
will not enter as a formal element into the poetic experience 
which takes place at a more superficial and, in the natural 
order, conscious level, nor will it be conveyed by the poet. 
But if poetry is not and cannot be prayer it is, in Bremond’s 
words, “productive of prayer.” And this in two ways. 
First, inasmuch as the indirect conscious intuition of God 
as the ground of the created reality, in contact with which 
the poet has placed his reader, invites to prayer, being 
indeed itself an indirect prayer. And in proportion as 
the level of reality with which the poet effects contact is 
deeper, the more powerfully will the poetry invite to 
prayer, the closer will be its affinity with prayer. And, 
secondly, inasmuch as the contact with created reality 
induced in the reader by the poet is accompanied and 
enriched by the former’s direct intuition of God, normally 
subconscious, but if he happen to be a contemplative, con- 
scious and supernatural. Poetic experience or’ “ know- 
ledge,” and the same may be said of every species of 
esthetic experience, therefore differs from the abstract 
rational knowledge of daily life and science as being a 
direct contact with reality. And it differs from the direct 
contact of prayer, in so far as its immediate object is the 
creature, not the Creator. But if there is a direct contact 
—namely, contemplative prayer, which is above poetic or 
more generally esthetic experience—there is a direct contact 
which is below it, physical sensation in all its forms. 
Sensation effects a contact with reality as direct as the 
contact of the poet or other artist—but it is effected only 
with the most superficial aspect of reality and by the most 
superficial function of the soul. When Keats prefers a 
life of “sensation” to a life of thought, Bremond objects 
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to the misuse of language. This was certainly a misuse 
of terms if the poet meant by sensation the apprehension 
of the spirit, not of the physical senses. Certainly he ought 
to have meant it, and partly, indeed, did primarily mean it. 
But there was more than a misuse of language. Keats was 
not clear as to his own meaning. He confused physical 
sensation with esthetic sensibility—the activity of sense and 
the activity of spirit. And that confusion is probably the 
source of Keats’s chief weakness—the cloying voluptuous- 
ness which is such a serious defect of his earlier poems, 
notably Endymion. In the immaturity of reflection and 
the first keenness of physical sensibility, Keats did not 
distinguish the purely physical rapture of sense from the 
zsthetic or poetic delight whose media are so closely related 
to the media of sensation. Hence the disconcerting amalgam 
of esthetic perception and poetic knowledge and entirely 
unpoetical descriptions of purely physical = awn How 
easily, and apparently unconsciously of the descent, he passes 
from the love whose “influence thrown in our eyes, an 
zsthetic perception of beauty,” engenders a novel sense at 
which we start and fret; till in the end, melting into its 
radiance, we blend, mingle, and so become a part of it. 
Nor with aught else can our souls interknit so unitedly— 
“the kiss” and greeting “‘ of human souls ” to the slippery 
blisses of a purely physical nature, described with a most 
genuine enthusiasm, but no touch of poetry, in the following 
book of Endymion. Bremond has traced with precision 
and subtlety the upper boundary of esthetic perception. 
At the lower boundary he barely hints. Yet it is well 
worth drawing. 

We may, indeed, formulate in this connection a canon 
of no little use in solving the difficult question of the 
relations between morality and art. Because esthetic 
intuition is not physical sensation, art can never convey 
physical sensation simply as such, whatever its character or 
tone, pleasurable or painful. Neither physical delight nor 
physical torment is or can be the subject of art. If the 
tales of Edgar Allan Poé thrill our nerves with their 
powerful descriptions of agony and horror, we have to do 
with a work of accomplished technical skill; there is no 
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poetry, there is no art. Ifa piece of music intoxicates our 
senses with voluptuous delight, again there is skill—an 
unskilful composer could convey nothing but irritation or 
boredom—but there is no music in the higher sense and no 
art. The nude of Michael Angelo, Botticelli, Rodin—the 
esthetic perception of the beauty of form—and the porno- 
graphic nude—again the gulf between sensation and art. 

And in this connection it is perhaps worth remark that 
the senses of vision and hearing are naturally more apt 
media of esthetic perception than those of touch, taste, 
and smell, which are predominantly, though not exclu- 
sively, instruments of purely physical sensation. Hence 
cookery and perfumery,* though by no means devoid of 
an artistic aspect—in so far as delicate harmonies of taste 
or smell are produced for an esthetic delight in them—are 
real and cannot become arts, since their appeal must always 
be predominantly to physical sensation in the sense that 
painting and sculpture and architecture, whose medium 
is the eye—music and poetry, whose medium is the ear— 
or drama, expressed through its own appropriate media, 
are arts. 

Between the lower and upper frontiers of direct per- 
ception which define the sphere of esthetic intuition— 
“poetic knowledge,” if the medium of expression is 
literary—runs an indefinite series of levels. At one end 
of the scale there is the art almost wholly universal in the 
immediacy of sensation; at the other the apprehension of 
those depths of the spirit where God is at home. Poetry, 
therefore, to return to poetry as representative of art in 
all its forms, may be measured by a double standard—its 
success in conveying to the reader the poet’s contact with 
reality, and the worth, that is to say the depth and scope, 
of the reality with which he has made contact. The great 
masterpieces combine both values in a very high degree. 
If Dante attains a deeper or higher level of reality, the 
profound abyss of the soul in its intimate communion with 
God, than is attained by Shakespeare, whom in spite of 


* Perfume usually becomes an zesthetic medium in combination with media 
of other senses—i.ec., as an element of the total expression produced by a land- 
scape or as a subordinate factor in an artistic whole, which chiefly appeals to 
eye and ear—e.g., the use of incense in liturgy. 
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Newman and Bremond we cannot regard as a religious 
poet (Professor Santayana rightly speaks of “his singular 
insensibility to religion”: Poetry and Religion, p. 157), 
the latter possesses a wider range. He measures the 
breadth of human experience as Dante its height. And 
if poetry tends to prayer, it is obviously in proportion to 
the depth of its contact with reality. The sixth book of 
the 4neid provokes prayer in a far higher degree than the 
erotic lyrics of Catullus. For although the latter are 
equally successful in conveying the poet’s living appre- 
hension of reality, that reality is more superficial, more 
remote from God, and the contact is effected at a more 
superficial level of the spirit. 

We are not so well satisfied with Bremond’s treatment 
of reason—the logical manipulation of concepts by the 
discursive intellect. No doubt he insists on the necessity 
both for the mystic and the poet of its collaboration. He 
is no enemy of the intellect. The A4nimus—the rational 
understanding (he adopts Claudel’s beautiful allegory)— 
and the Anima—the intuition of the spirit—should live 
and work in harmony. Indeed, we cannot but suspect 
that one, and not the least important, of the reasons 
why Paradise Lost is inferior as a poem to the Divine 
Comedy is that the intellectual construction underlying 
the former is so inferior to that on which the latter is based. 
But Bremond does not see, or at any rate does not say, 
that at its highest the logic of ideas tends itself to pass 
into intuition. After all, intellectual truths—ideas—also 
scientific and historical facts, are a part of reality, and 
susceptible as such of direct perception and living contact. 
And unless the presentation of ideas and facts is vivified 
by intuition, it is doomed to remain lifeless. If Animus 
must collaborate with the Anima of the artist, Anima must 
collaborate with the Animus of the philosopher, scientist, 
and historian. It was all very well for Plato to bamish 
poetry; his philosophic speculation at its highest becomes 
poetic contemplation. 

We think, a mystical contemplation also, which can be 
expressed only by the poetry of myth. Plato’s demand, in 
fact, was not that poetry should yield to rational specula- 
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tion, but that it should not be admitted until the latter had 
finished its work. He will not allow poetry to anticipate 
logic and science, but she may and, indeed, must complete 
them. The alliance between mathematics and mysticism 
or a tendency towards it—Pythagoras, Plato, the Neo- 
platonists, and Mr. Bertrand Russell—is too frequent to 
be fortuitous. And how often have mathematical, philo- 
sophical, or scientific discoveries flashed upon the discoverer 
—ready-made from the subconscious depths—not other- 
wise than the inspirations of the artist! Indeed, the 
mathematical prodigy, it would seem, reaches his results 
like the poet, solely by intuition. The attempt to teach 
him rational mathematics has often been found to destroy, 
instead of fostering his gift. Bremond contrasts with the 
poetry of the Iliad the prose of Thucydides’ history of 
the Peloponnesian War. No doubt Thucydides’ history 
is based on a scientific study of facts which is absent from 
the Iliad, but it is much more than that. Thucydides, 
an artist as well as an historian, wrought his facts into a 
prose poem or drama in which the plans and attempts of 
the human agents—states and their rulers—are shown as 
the sport of a power which, with a tragic, though obscurely 
moral irony, overrules them to ends undreamt of. The 
art which concludes the fifth book with the Athenians’ 
insolent appeal to force as the arbiter of right when they 
crushed the helpless Melians, to continue in the sixth and 
seventh with the story of the Sicilian débdécle, when, with 
a relentless acceleration of disaster, the arbiter they had 
invoked humbled them to the dust, was that of a poet 
comparable to the author of The Dynasts. Indeed, Pro- 
fessor Cornford maintains that the historian actually dis- 
torted his statement of the facts under the influence of a 
poetic and mythopeeic motive. In any case, he certainly 
selected and presented his data in such a way as to embody 
a poetic perception of history. He is the painter who 
extracts from natural objects expressive forms, not, as we 
might gather from Bremond’s remark, the photographer 
who is content to record them. And the more scrupulous 
care of the modern historian to collect and weigh all the 
available evidence is too often purchased at the cost of the 
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art which would have placed his readers in living contact 
with the actors and events which he describes. And 
even the historical truth suffers in consequence. When 
Dante says of Constantine, “ Per cedere al pastor si fece 
Greco,” the mistake as to the emperor’s motive in trans- 
planting his capital to the East only throws into relief the 
significant historical truth that the removal to Byzantium 
of the secular empire made possible not only the temporal 
power of the Papacy, but even the unfettered development 
of its spiritual authority. Poetical perception has seized 
the significant form which determined an entire historical 
process. Nor is it otherwise with mathematical and logical 
constructions or scientific hypotheses which, to intuitive 
contemplation, present the artistic beauty—the revelation 
of significant form, which a great poem or painting or 
work of architecture presents through more sensible media. 
And, after all, works of literature and art represetit mathe- 
matical or logical construction none the less real because 
they were not excogitated as such, but perceived intuitively. 
We repeat we do not think that Bremond could deny what 
we have said. But his silence is unfortunate, and when he 
opposes “the real,” the object of poetic knowledge, to 
“the true,” the object of rational knowledge (p. 61), the 
antithesis seems to us false. The true and the real are 
the same, and the difference between the two forms of 
knowledge lies not in the object, but in the mode of per- 
ceiving it. Bremond explains the Aristotelian Catharsis 
as the purification of the passions automatically effected 
by poetic or more generally esthetic experience. In fact, 
the Catharsis is poetry itself. That Aristotle meant 
by his Catharsis the action upon the spirit of poetic 
perception, we do not doubt. But Bremond’s thesis seems 
to require certain qualifications. That poetry—and, of 
course, wsthetic experience of any kind—purifies the 
recipient from physical sensation, we have already seen. 
For it is a contact with a level of reality more profound 
than sensation and through a more spiritual faculty of the 
soul. It is equally certain that it is a purification from 
individual self-related passions. But that it purifies from 
all passion is a proposition to which we are not prepared 
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to assent so readily. If I am sensible to the poetry of 
“Romeo and Juliet,” I cannot be at the same moment 
engrossed by a personal passion; if to the poetry of “ Lear,” 
I cannot be at the same moment the prey of personal 
anger. But shall I not be in sympathetic contact with 
love or wrath as a universal human passion when under 
the influence of the poetic Catharsis? I cannot, as 
Bremond points out, actively pity an individual sufferer. 
But is it so certain that I cannot feel the pathos of humanity, 
and if I may not weep for my personal suffering, or the 
suffering of any other individual, that I shall not be touched 
to tears by the lacrime rerum? In the passage from which 
this phrase is drawn, Afneas and his companion were 
touched to tears of deep feeling—surely passion and 
emotion—by the sight of works of art. In what is most 
probably the correct source of the message it is works of 
art which are the fountain of tears—and touch the spirit— 
surely with pity, for the sorrows of mankind. 

If the woes of Hecuba or Lear will not allow me to 
brood over my private griefs, real or imagined, may they 
not stir me to a passion of malignant wrath for the wrongs 
of mankind? It would therefore seem truer to say that 
the Catharsis does not purge the soul from the passions, 
as though they were simply removed and the soul left in 
the apathetic contemplation of the Stoic sage, but that it 
purges the passions themselves by making them universal. 
The merely selfish emotions on the periphery of the 
individual soul give place not to a lack of emotion, but 
to profounder and more spiritual emotions whose object 
is therefore less narrowly limited by the local preoccupations 
and interests of the superficial self. A similar question 
arises in respect of mystical experience. If we are to 
believe mystical writers, contemplative prayer is passionless. 
Yet their descriptions would seem to show that even a very 
advanced state of prayer may possess a strong emotional 
colour. In both cases we are inclined to think that emotions 
and passions accompany, or rather may accompany, psychical 
states at every level; and below the sensible emotions of 
the surface there are spiritual emotions which, though their 
quality is different, may be no less intense. 
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We are now perhaps in a better position to understand 
Bremond’s seemingly daring and even paradoxical assertion 
that poetry—again the statement is applicable to all forms 
of wxsthetic achievement or experience-—is always and 
necessarily moral. At once the reader thinks of immoral 
poetry, immoral drama, immoral novels, whose claim to 
be considered works of art can hardly be denied, and pro- 
tests against the assertion. The protest is too hasty. 
/Esthetic perception is, as we have seen, a perception of 
reality. But reality as such is good—evil only by reason 
of its deficiency, its lack of fuller reality. Even physical 
sensation, which as such is below the sphere of art, can 
only be accidentally immoral by reason of some circumstance 
annexed to it which excludes a better good, a deeper and 
wider apprehension of reality. But esthetic experience is 
of its nature a contact with a better good, a fuller reality— 
namely, with Form, which expresses and conveys spiritual 
values to the deeper levels of the human soul. Still less, 
therefore, can it be immoral. A work of art qua work of 
art must be moral. Nevertheless—and here we think 
Bremond might have profitably introduced further quali- 
fications—a concrete work of art as enjoyed under the 
concrete circumstances and by the concrete percipient may 
be immoral. And this in two ways. In the first place, 
the strictly artistic quality and the xsthetic experience it 
communicates may be bound up—not indeed indissolubly, 
but in practice for the majority of readers and spectators— 
with non-esthetic qualities and experiences of an immoral 
nature. Or, again, a work of literature or art may attain 
and reveal a reality in itself of high value, but owing to 
the author’s limitations, moral or intellectual, the intuition 
may be so presented as to exclude or hinder advance to a 
fuller reality, a deeper level. For example, we may 
imagine a poem or drama in which the evils of nature and 
human life are so perceived and presented as to exclude the 
perception of God or of ethical ideals as attainable by man. 
It must, however, be remembered that there will always 
be those (even if only a small minority) who are capable 
of receiving such works of art in such a way as to separate 
the chaff of accidental immorality from the grain of 
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esthetic truth, and to advance beyond the barriers which 
may debar the artist and the majority of his audience from 
that spiritual progress and prayer which it is the function 
of art to assist. Not only is art as such always moral, but 
even a concrete work of art is immoral only to those who 
cannot receive it rightly. Indeed, art is an ethical touch- 
stone. Nothing evil can be the subject of esthetic enjoy- 
ment—for evil cannot be beautiful. When a beautiful 
object seems to be evil, the evil lies not in the beauty, but 
in its lack of some further beauty which ought to have 
been present. On the contrary, when evil persons or things 
are treated artistically, the esthetic experience—though not 
necessarily the artist’s conscious intention—reveals the 
“soul of goodness” in them and distinguishes it from the 
evil. 

A further point on which Bremond does not touch—his 
essay naturally makes no claim to be exhaustive—is the 
social aspect of esthetic experience. We are apt to regard 
artistic perception as essentially individual. But it always 
contains a social element. However original the artist’s 
insight, he could never have seen what he sees unless his 
artistic environment had placed him in a position from 
which it was visible. A great Chinese poet or artist will 
perceive and express what an European poet or artist of 
equal rank could never see or convey, and vice versa. 
It is the same with epochs. A poet, painter, or architect 
of the thirteenth century will see and express beauties 
invisible to his colleague of the seventeenth century, and 
again vice versa. For the intuition of the individual is 
always founded upon and conditioned by a social intuition. 
Indeed, we are inclined to think that very often in the case 
of minor poets or artists the intuition of the individual is 
merely a personal participation in a reliving of the experi- 
ence, the intuitions of his school. His work is then no 
more than an example of the school to which he belongs. 
If he possesses sufficient technical skill and has made the 
esthetic knowledge of his school genuinely his own by 
personal and vital contact, his work will be truly art and 
will convey an esthetic experience to those who hear or 
see it. But it will be the art of a school, not of an individual, 
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and the reader or spectator will be brought into contact 
only with a communal art. In periods and places where 
there is a dominant and living artistic convention—based 
on the esthetic intuitions of a culture—a vast amount of 
truly beautiful art will be produced anonymous in spirit, 
if not also literally so. Such the architecture and ornament 
of the average Gothic or Baroque church or the illuminated 
manuscripts and minor hymns of the Middle Ages. About 
these productions there is often very little of anything 
distinctively individual in quality; yet they are beautiful 
with the beauty of the communal art which gave them 
birth. On the other hand, in an age like our own—devoid 
of a unitary culture or artistic convention—the only art 
possible must be based on the individual insight of the 
artist, who moreover, in default of a living tradition, is 
compelled to choose among past traditions the convention 
without which he could not attain to any insight or 
expression. Therefore, only the work of the minority of 
distinguished writers or artists possesses artistic value. 
The work of the average craftsman in every branch of 
literature or art, which in other periods would have 
expressed the beauty of a communal inspiration, is worth- 
less, devoid of any artistic quality. Only in a living school 
of art can a mediocre artist exist. A few artists (we speak, 
of course, comparatively) of extremely individual inspira- 
tion and liable, therefore, to eccentricity, amid a host of 
mechanics turning out pretentious and blatant ugliness, is 
the inevitable phenomenon of our age, which has no living 
artistic tradition. Nor can such a tradition exist without 
a living and unitary culture, which in turn presupposes 4 
living religion accepted by society as a whole. 

Bremond has drawn the parallel between the intuition 
of the mystic and the intuition of the poet (artist). The 
relation between social and individual experience presents 
the same parallel. The individual experience of the mystic 
presupposes the religious experience of the community— 
its Church embodied in a living tradition. This, we have 
just seen, is equally true of the artist. And as the mediocre 
craftsman can only be an artist at all in virtue of his share 
in the artistic inspiration of his school, the average man 
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ree can have no other religious experience than the acceptance 
here of a social religious tradition—his membership of a church. 
ased BH §=Without a church, though even so not without the help of 
. of social religion as conveyed in documents from the past, 
rit,  §6the saint may attain a genuine and very lofty experience 
icant of God—though in its expression liable to every kind of 
ated distortion and perversion. The majority will be frankly 
a irreligious or at best devotees of some eccentric, degraded, 
ing or narrow form of religion practised by a sectarian coterie. 
iful This we need hardly say is the condition of our age—the 
mm counterpart of its artistic condition. Here surely is a 
oid social corroboration of the parallel between the individual 
Ne experience of the poet and the mystic, which Bremond has 
the drawn so ably and so convincingly in his essay. 


3 E, WATKIN, 
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Writings ascribed to Richard Rolle, Hermit of Hampole, and 
Materials for his Biography. By Hope Emily Allen. Oxford 
University Press, 1928. 

The Incendium Amoris of Richard Rolle of Hampole. Edited by 
Margaret Deanesly. Manchester University Press, 1915. 

The Offictum and Miracula of Richard Rolle of Hampole. Edited 
by R. M. Woolley, D.D. S.P.C.K., London, 1919. 

The Amending of Life, by Richard Rolle of Hampole, Hermit, 
Being a translation into English of his Treatise De Emenda. 
cione Vitae, made in 1434 by R. Misyn. Burns Oates and 
Washbourne, 1927. 

And other works, 


HE improvement in our modern knowledge of the 
medizval mystics is well shown in the attention now 

paid to the life and work of Richard Rolle. One of the 
first of English religious poets, the author of an early 
vernacular Psalter, and a saint whose local cultus survived 
well into the sixteenth century, so complete was the 
oblivion into which he had fallen, that he was not even 
mentioned in Dean Inge’s standard work on Christian 
mysticism, nor yet in his lectures on the English mystics. 
Subsequent writers began to notice his existence; modern- 
ized versions of some of his works gradually appeared; 
and somewhat sketchy accounts of his doctrine, based upon 
these, have been inserted in recent books on medizval 
mysticism. Our genuine knowledge of Rolle, however, is 
mainly due to the careful labours of two scholars. First, 
Miss Deanesly, who published in 1915 the Latin text of 
his most characteristic work, the Incendium Amorts. 
Next, and especially, Miss Hope Allen, who has at last 
brought out the highly important results of twenty years’ 
patient research, including examination of the chief exist- 
ing Rolle MSS., and in so doing has clarified—and in some 
sense revolutionized—our view of his life and personality. 
Miss Allen is almost certainly the only human being 
of modern times—it might be safe to say, the only one 
since the sixteenth century—who has examined all Rolle’s 
authentic works. She alone is therefore really competent 
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to arrange them in series and tell us what, at each stage 
of his career, he thought and taught; what elements we 
must take into account, in our attempts at reconstructing 
his personality and the story of his spiritual development. 
Hitherto, such attempts have necessarily been made mainly 
on the basis of the Incendium and the three English 
treatises, all probably written when Richard was over — 
years of age; helped by the judicious account of his career 
given in the “Office of St. Richard Hermit,” prepared 
towards the end of the fourteenth century when his canon- 
ization was hoped for. We are now able to place works and 
legend in their proper context, and trace through them the 
story of a soul which had endured many vicissitudes before 
achieving the degree of spiritual maturity which 1s revealed 
in Rolle’s latest works. 

Few pursuits are more fascinating than the study of 
those stages through which spiritual genius passes, and 
the gradual transmutation of character which is effected by 
the discipline of the contemplative life. It is such a study 
of Rolle’s evolution which Miss Allen has at last made 
possible for us, and which will constitute for many readers 
the chief interest of her book. Did we rely on the 
“Office” alone, we should regard Rolle as an extreme 
example of precocious holiness, who abandoned the world 
as a lad of eighteen, was rapidly raised to the heights 
of sanctity, and thereafter led the conventional life of 
a hermit-saint; partly contemplative, partly wandering 
evangelist and trainer of souls. We should know nothing 
of that tempestuous individualism, those conflicts with 
ecclesiastical authority, and arrogant claims to the pos- 
session of sainthood, which coloured his early years; and 
so lose all the force and interest of the contrast between 
the egoistic fervour and the self-oblivious spirituality of 
his earlier and later works—the slow victory of Anima 
over an Animus of peculiar vigour and power. All this 
Miss Allen’s researches have revealed to us, providing an 
invaluable mass of materials on which future students will 
be able to work. It is in the hope of providing a few 
signposts for the readers of a large and necessarily technical 
treatise, that I now propose to summarize what appear to 
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me the chief conclusions to be drawn from her book as 
to Rolle’s inner history and status as a mystic. 

Miss Allen gives good reason for supposing that the 
date 1290, usually given for Rolle’s birth, is too early. 
He was probably born about 1300 in the Pickering dis- 
trict of Yorkshire, and almost certainly died in the great 
plague year of 1349. We must therefore remember that 
the expressions “early” and “late” have in reference to 
his work a limited significance. He died in the prime of 
life, and his writings are those of youth and maturity. 
We must expect from him nothing of that deep reflection, 
that tranquillity and peace,-which seem the special gifts of 
old age to the contemplative. Rolle shows with disarming 
candour the raw material of sanctity, and lets us discern 
something of the process whereby that raw material was 
subdued to the purposes of God; but the curtain falls 
before the last act in the great drama of the soul’s trans- 
figuration has been reached. 

We must suppose that Richard was a promising boy; 
since he was sent to Oxford—probably at thirteen, the 
normal age—and remained there four years. His known 
career begins at the end of this period, with the well- 
known scene, so picturesquely described in the “ Office,” 
of his adoption of a hermit’s career and conversion of two 
of his sister’s frocks into a habit. Here it is perhaps 
worth while to remark on the intimate connection in this 
country between mysticism and the eremitic life. English 
mysticism begins, historically, in the great religious revival 
of the twelfth century, which produced a vigorous cult of 
the solitary life; and has its earliest literary masterpiece in 
the Ancren Riwle. Spiritual enthusiasm seems more often 
to have chosen this path to perfection than that offered by 
the monastic orders. When Rolle appeared, at the opening 
of that which was destined to be the golden age of English 
mysticism, the north had many memories of hermit-saints, 
and a continuous tradition of “singular living”; and in 
judging his adoption of this life, and what it meant to 
him, we should remember his almost certain knowledge of 
the path his spiritual ancestors had trod. Moreover, the 
new current of mysticism which he started maintained its 
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close relation with the anchoretic ideal. In the next 
generation both The Scale of Perfection and The Cloud 
of Unknowing were addressed to recluses; while Julian of 
Norwich, perhaps the greatest of the English mystics, was 
an anchoress. Thus, if at the beginning his “singular 
purpose ” seems inspired by a boyish love of the romantic 
and picturesque, a determination to cut a striking . 
in the religious world, the method was well within the lines 
of contemporary piety. The word hermit covered in his 
day a wide variety of vocations, from the enclosed ascetic 
to the pious vagabond; and could even include the com- 
fortable agricultural life of the hermit William of Dalby, 
whom Edward II confirmed in his right of pasturage for 
two cows. 

A comparison of the notices given in the “ Office ” with 
Rolle’s earliest writings, and the confessional passages in 
his later work, help us to reconstruct the first phase in his 
development. These sources present him as a brilliant, 
ardently religious boy; impetuous, self-opinionated, full of 
reforming zeal and strong in a sense of his own vocation. 
It was probably in the parish church of Pickering that he 
preached his first sermon, as described in the “ Office”; 
thus attracting the attention of the wife of John de Dalton, 
the Constable of Pickering Castle. For the next three 
years he seems to have occupied—if one may say so with 
respect—the position of tame hermit in the Dalton estab- 
lishment, inhabiting a room where he could be visited, 
and exhibited by his patrons to their guests. The dis- 
comforts of this situation for a young and somewhat 
irritable contemplative need no emphasis; and Richard, 
whose temperament did not incline him to silent endur- 
ance, described them vigorously in later life. The picture 
which is given in the “Office” of the youthful recluse 
steadily ee his writing, whilst he emitted (dare 
we say automatically?) the pious remarks expected by his 
visitors, has its pathetic as well as its edifying side. 
Perhaps because Richard turned out less sensational than 
he had hoped, perhaps because his impassioned denuncia- 
tions of wealth and worldliness took on too personal a 
tone, John de Dalton seems to have tired of his hermit; 
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“they changed towards me who were accustomed to 
minister to me,” and bad food and neglect were added to 
the other disadvantages of the situation. The eager, 
brilliant boy who had decided on an impulse for “ singular 
living ” was beginning to learn something of its cost. 

If we regard the descriptions of spiritual development 
in Rolle’s later works as evidence of his own experience— 
and in so ere a writer it is probably safe to do this 
—we shall infer that the period of residence at Pickering 
was a time of severe and increasing self-discipline. 
Apparently without help—for it is a peculiarity of his 
story that he seems to have had no master in the spiritual 
life—he was undergoing his novitiate: fighting tempta- 
tions, and coming into contact with the stern realities of 
the ascetic vocation. 

His first experience of spiritual joy, when in his own 
words “ the heavenly door ” opened ut revelata facie oculus 
cordis superos contemplaretur, occurred nearly three years 
after his conversion. We shall perhaps be correct in 
interpreting this as his introduction into the world of 
mental prayer, and dedication to that beautiful type of 
Christocentric fervour which was expressed by the medieval 
cult of the Holy Name. Miss Allen is not quite satis- 
factory in her treatment of this subject, which is central 
for an understanding of Rolle’s mysticism. The devotion 
to the Holy Name, which sprang up in Western Europe 
in the later Middle Ages and was no doubt fostered by 
Franciscan influence, was with Rolle a lifelong passion and 
colours all his work. Many pages of the Incendium, on 
the whole the most characteristic of his writings, read like 
a lover’s commentary upon the Rosy Sequence. Had we 
to choose one sentence in which his spirituality is most 
fully expressed, it might well be the famous declara- 
tion, “ My heart Thou hast bound in love of Thy Name, 
and now I cannot but sing it!” The “heavenly door,” 
he says, remained open for a year: that period of spiritual 
light and consolation often experienced by beginners in 
the contemplative life. We must probably place within 
this his departure from the Daltons’ protection in search 
of a more truly solitary cell; and also the composition of 
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his earliest known work, Judica me. This exhortation to 
unworldly life has no mystical characters; but is already 
marked by his intense interest in the reform of the clergy, 
and almost Franciscan passion for evangelical poverty. 

Until recently it was assumed that the rest of Rolle’s 
life was spent as a wandering hermit and preacher in the 
Yorkshire dales. But Miss Allen, exploring the vast and 
chaotic Melum Contemplativorum, which she is probably 
the first person to have read, has discovered evidence that 
Rolle’s early career was more eventful than had been sup- 
posed. It now appears that his independent habits and 
ruthless criticisms not only of the secular clergy, but of 
the monks, brought him into violent conflict with the local 
ecclesiastical authorities—probably the great Abbots of 
Rievaulx and Byland. The constant references in his 
Canticles to monastic shortcomings, and to disputes with 
the professed religious, show that these denunciations 
formed a large element in his early preaching; for he was 
at this stage at least as much reformer as contemplative, 
devoured by the mystic’s longing to bring all outward 
religion into conformity with his inner light. All this 
doubtless made him very popular with the laity, among 
whom dislike of the monasteries was growing up: but it 
was equally certain to rouse hostility in the rich Cistercian 
houses of the North Riding, whose inhabitants were 
unlikely to appreciate at their doors an eloquent young 
critic with an unsparing tongue and rigidly ascetic ideals. 
Thus Rolle’s situation presently became so dangerous that 
his friends were obliged to hide him from his persecutors: a 
fact which harmonizes with the possibility—likely enough 
on other grounds—that he spent at this period some time 
at the University of Paris. 

A MS. history of the Sorbonne, compiled from earlier 
sources and now in the library of the Arsénal, gives 
Richardus de Hampole as having been admitted about 
1320 and again as resident in 1326. Miss Allen, who 
discusses these entries in detail, points out that though not 
conclusive they deserve consideration, and are consistent 
with the rest of our biographical material. They give an 
explanation of Rolle’s extensive theological knowledge, as 
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shown particularly in his erudite Latin and English 
psalters—knowledge otherwise very difficult to account for. 
A yet more important consequence is that, if true, they 
establish direct connection between the English school 
of which Rolle was the founder, and the great mystical 
tradition of Western Europe. Meister Eckhart, who had 
been in Paris in 1302 and 1311, was still living, and at 
the height of his reputation. His pupils Suso and Tauler 
were Rolle’s contemporaries. He could hardly avoid some 
knowledge of their doctrine, though hardly a trace of its 
influence can be found in his work. The great Franciscan 
Spirituals, with whom he has far more temperamental 
kinship, were now dead. But memories of their teaching, 
and of the Joachist prophecies that inspired it, lingeted both 
in France and Italy; to form part of that strong current 
setting towards a mystical and evangelical Christianity, 
which was felt both inside and outside the Church. There 
would then be much in the religious atmosphere of Paris to 
encourage the English hermit in his religious individualism, 
his anti-clerical bias, and his reforming zeal. 

If he indeed took refuge in Paris when the situation 
in Yorkshire became acute, perhaps it was there that he 
experienced the mystical states he calls “ Heat, Sweetness, 
and Song ”—a triad, perpetually recurring in his writings, 
to which as time passed he gave more and deeper meaning. 
As Julian of Norwich tells us that her “ revelations ” were 
all given in a five hours’ trance, and sufficed for a lifetime 
of meditation, so Rolle’s ecstatic experience seems to have 
been condensed into two vivid illuminations, nine months 
apart. Looking back on these twenty years later, the 
impression was yet so strong that he could say he then 
achieved “the highest degree of the love of Christ he was 
able to reach.” Such cases remind us how small a space 
abnormal phenomena actually occupy in the lives of the 
great mystics. Their real credentials abide, not in these 
peculiar and transitory apprehensions of the supernatural, 
but in the completeness of their surrender to the super- 
natural; their faithful correspondence with that which is 
revealed. Rolle’s life is a particularly instructive example 
of this distinction between the abrupt and “given” 
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character of the mystical experience and the slow travail 
of the mystical life—the fact that ‘knowledge comes but 
wisdom lingers” in the world of spirit as well as in the 
world of sense. Either in Paris or elsewhere, nearly a 
year after those beginnings of sensible devotion which he 
calls the ‘“‘ opening of the door,” he was sitting 1n a chapel 
“finding great delight in the sweetness of prayer”—a 
significant and revealing phrase—when suddenly he felt 
within “an unwonted and pleasant heat.” Lest any 
should suppose this to be a metaphor for a special degree 
of fervour, he describes here and elsewhere his amazement 
as the “burning of his soul burst up,” and how he even 
felt his breast to see whether this warmth was of physical 
origin. 

In the presence of such events, the modern critic at once 
proceeds to the utterance of those comfortable words 
“psycho-physical automatism” and feels that no more 
need be said. But this reference does not really dispose 
of the subject or its interest. The comparative study of 
mysticism shows that the term “fire of love” or its 
equivalent carries a precise meaning for those who use it; 
and that the experience it implies cannot be entirely 
accounted for in terms of suggestion. Though we need 
not be afraid to acknowledge that the form taken by 
religious experience is always influenced by traditional 
symbols, Miss Allen’s statement that what Rolle now 
“felt sensuously he first learned academically ” hardly 
covers the facts. When Pascal could find no better words 
than “fire” and “joy” to describe his overwhelming 
revelation of reality, we may surely suppose here some 
likeness to Rolle’s great experience; and that it is again 
the same mysterious phenomenon, which a modern con- 
templative describes when she says of her own initiation 
into divine love: 

“J'ai été saisie, possédée par une flamme intérieure, dont rien 
ne m’avait donné l’idée, des vagues de feu se succédant pendant 
pres de deux heures.” * 

In such experiences, sense and spirit co-operate. Though 
the mechanism may be docile to psychological analysis, an 


* Madeleine Sémer, Convertie et Mystique, 1874-1921, p. 71. 
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element is present with which psychology cannot deal. 
So too with the final form taken by Rolle’s intuition of 
reality—the Canor or Song of Joy which came to him nine 
months after the Heat. Mr. Dundas Harford, in his 
edition of the Mending of Life, pointed out the striking 
parallel between Rolle’s experience and that of St. Chad, 
as given by Bede. For St. Chad, a week before his death, 
heard in his oratory “a sweet sound of singing and 
rejoicing descend from heaven to earth . . . and return 
to heaven with unspeakable sweetness”; and when we 
remember the neighbourhood of Rolle’s first cell to 
Lastingham, with its memories of the saint, we cannot 
dismiss the probability that this story was known and dear 
to him. Nevertheless that “ghostly song” which, more 
than anything else, gives us the peculiar temper of his 
spirituality, cannot be disposed of as due to unconscious 
memory. It is better understood as the special form 
under which celestial beauty was apprehended by his 
music-loving soul—a form doubtless suggested by current 
religious symbols, and perhaps connected with the 


“ Jubilo del core 


Che fai cantar d’amore ”’ 


described by Jacopone da Todi (whose poems were known 
in Paris by Rolle’s day) and other mystics. The Jubilus, 
which often appears in mystical literature, was not a general 
term for unbridled emotionalism, but the name of a 
recognized type of spiritual experience. “The Jubilus,” 
says Ruysbroeck, “hath no words, and no man knoweth 
it save him who hath conceived it in his heart . . . thence 
cometh joyfulness, and the same is a heartfelt love and a 
burning of devotion . . . and he who conceiveth this 
sweetness, and yet seeketh therein his own delight without 
thanking and praising God therefore, is utterly at fault.” 
Here then, in a mystic of all others most foreign to his 
temperament, we find associated Rolle’s triad of Song, 
Heat, and Sweetness. Yet how different is the status 
given to them by the English and the Flemish contem- 
plative. ‘This heavenly song of the love of God which 


is called Jubilus,” says Rolle in one of his latest works, 
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“is the end of perfect prayer and of the highest devotion 
that may be here.” It is, says Ruysbroeck, “the first and 
lowest mode whereby God inwardly declares Himself in 
the contemplative life »; and here he would certainly be 
supported by all the great masters of prayer. This com- 
parison suggests that Rolle’s status as a mystic has been 
over-estimated; and that the extreme beauty of his Christo- 
centric rhapsodies and “ elevations ” has blinded us to the 
fact that they mostly belong to the literature of sensible 
devotion. It is certain that for him the emotional experi- 
ences which he translated as Calor, Dulcor, and Canor 
remained the ne plus ultra of spirituality. So in the 
touching prayer with which the Incendium ends; the 
prayer of maturity looking wistfully back at the fervours 
of youth: 


“Thesu bone, redde mihi organum celicum canticum angelorum, 
ut in hoc rapiar laudes tuas jugiter modulari; quod dedisti nes- 
cienti et non cognoscenti, nunc experto et petenti retribue! .. . 
O bone Jhesu, ligasti cor meum in cogitacione nominis tui, et 
illud jam non canere non valeo.”’ 


Though in later years the emotional vehemence of his 
nature was somewhat disciplined and purified, still the 
“delight that passes all wit and feeling” remained for 
him the essence of religious experience. Not only so, 
but these consolations seemed to him to guarantee his own 
sanctity—a point on which he displays a disconcerting 
assurance. This is placed beyond doubt by the many 
personal passages of the Melum, a work aptly described 
by Miss Allen as a monument of egocentric enthusiasm. In 
it Rolle, now probably aged about twenty-seven, declares 
that he has already reached “ the eminence of sanctity.” Its 
theme, “the glory and perfection of the saints,” is frankly 
treated from the personal angle; and the contrast between 
the holiness of the recluse and the shortcomings of the 
clergy is drawn with more vigour than charity. All this 
raises the serious psychological problem of harmonizing 
the dispositions revealed in the Melum, first with those 
which we might expect to follow a real “opening of the 
heavenly door,” and, secondly, with the devotional beauty 
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of Rolle’s latest works, and his enormous spiritual influence 
on his contemporaries and successors. And this might 
lead, did time and space allow, to a further study of the 
degrees in which genius and character co-operate in the 
works of the mystics. We are hindered by lack of 
material from any detailed treatment of the later stages 
of his development; but at least on the analogy of the 
lives of other contemplatives, we might expect that the 
emotional expansion and vivid joys of his first period 
would be followed by a time of difficulty and struggle. 
Many hints in the Melum suggest this, and perhaps give 
us a Clue to the disciplines which at last transformed an 
impulsive religious individualist into a true saint and 
father of souls. His movements between his twenty- 
third and fortieth year—except for the possible sojourn 
in Paris—are not exactly known. He was much in 
Richmondshire, and sometimes at Hampole near Doncaster, 
where he was friend and adviser of the nuns. Probably, 
like the Franciscan Spirituals, he alternated periods of 
seclusion with wanderings from place to place; for he 
combined the instincts of the reforming prophet with those 
of the poet, scholar, and recluse. His great Scripture 
commentaries, the fruits of much intellectual labour and 
research, but saturated in his own romantic spirituality, 
suggest that by the time of their composition he possessed 
readers and disciples of the educated class, to whom these 
writings were addressed. His last years are specially con- 
nected with one of these: Margaret Kirkby, the St. Clare 
of this imperfect English Francis. She was a nun of 
Hampole, who became under his influence an anchoress; 
and his chief vernacular work, The Form of Living, was 
written in 1348 for her enclosure. It is perhaps an 
epitome of his own experience that he gives her when he 
says: 


“ A man or woman that is ordained to contemplative life, first 
God inspires them to forsake this world, and all the vanity and the 
covetise and the vile lust thereof. Sithen He leads them by their 
own, and speaks to their heart ; and as the prophet says, He gives 
them at suck the sweetness of the beginning of love. Sithen when 
they have suffered many temptations, and the foule noyes of 
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thoughts that are idle, and of the vanities that will cumber them 
that cannot destroy them, are passing away, He makes them 
gather together their heart and fasten only in Him ; and opens to 
the eye of their souls the gates of heaven, so that ilk eye may look 
into heaven; and then the fire of love verily ligges in their heart 
and burns therein and makes it clean of all earthly filth, and sithen 
forward they are contemplative men, and ravished in love.” 


If we are asked to define the outstanding characteristics 
of Rolle’s mysticism, we must put first that impassioned 
devotion to the Holy Name, which runs through all his 
writings and inspires all his rhapsodies. Here it is that 
the contrast is strongest between the English school 
descending from him, and the contemporary movement in 
Germany and Flanders, with its definitely theocentric bias. 
Rolle shows no trace of the influence of the Dionysian 
writings; though a theologian of his standing, well 
acquainted with the Victorines and other standard authori- 
ties, can hardly have been ignorant of them. In the 
opposite direction, he shares the curiously marked aloof- 
ness of the English medieval mystics from Eucharistic 
devotion and references. An exacting ethical standard, 
and close contact with the homely realities of human life, 
give to his doctrine a bracing character; but on the whole 
his outlook is that of the lover, musician, and poet. Like 
the angels in Mason’s great hymn, he sings because he 
sees the Sun—contemplation is for him an “inshed 
melody,” and seems to have been closely connected with 
lyrical expression. As a teacher of the spiritual life, we 
must consider him inferior to the wise and gentle 
Hilton; as a religious genius, to Julian of Norwich. Yet 
he did a greater work for mystical religion in England than 
either of these. By the very fervour of his delight in God, 
by his convinced declaration that there is “ nought merrier 
than grace of contemplation,” he rekindled the languid 
fires of divine love, and restored to its primacy the super- 
natural gift of Joy. 

EVELYN UNDERHILL. 








Art. 3.—POLITICS, ECONOMICS AND 
CITIZENSHIP 


Che Cosa é tl Fascismo? Vallecchi, Florence. 

Confessions of a Capitalist. Sir Ernest Benn, London. 

Code Soctal. Spes, Paris. 

Fiinf und Zwanzig Fiahre Christlicher Gewerkschafts Bewegung. 
Christlicher Gewerkschafts Verlag, Berlin, Wilmersdorf. 


I 
HE philosopher who is seeking through the darkened 


mirror of appearances—per speculum in enigmate— 
for abstract and metaphysical reality, the Christian philo- 
sopher who finds the discoveries of pure reason lit up by 
a ray of special brightness from the Supreme Wisdom 
which is the ultimate and living truth, must needs see 
more deeply than others into the relations of the individual 
to the community which, in the form of either capitalist 
or socialist theories, have for some years been refashioning 
Europe’s views and methods of government. “ Religious 
and political schools and institutions of all kinds,” says 
Don Ramiro de Maeztu, the Spanish Catholic publicist, 
at the end of his last book, “have to try and seek an 
accommodation between individual egoism and social 
interest. It is the eternal problem of the spirit and will 
never be quite resolved.” Never quite resolved until man 
seeks to find out inventions, and the thoughts of his heart 
are no longer evil continually, the problem has in our own 
time been faced far more fairly than it was even thirty years 
ago, when Leo XIII, in the sweeping plans he formulated 
for the redintegration of human society, advanced his 
recommendations from metaphysics to social and economic 
questions, and in a series of encyclicals set forth truths to 
regulate the mutual obligations of worker and employer, 
and related both first to the State, then to the world, then 
to the universe. He was invited to do so by a crisis in 
history. He foresaw, as he shows in the encyclical 
Preclara gratulationis publica, that the peace of Europe 
was more apparent than real, and that economic rivalry 
between nations combined with their competition in 
armaments to threaten the cataclysm of twenty years 
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afterwards. But he saw also that the threatened havoc 
was due to those relations of rich to poor, of individuals 
to governments, on which he spoke with a timeliness and 
a precision that the world at large has since had an oppor- 
tunity to recognize. The socialist encyclicals of Leo XIII, 
founded as they are on that harmony of Aristotelian and 
Platonic philosophy with the revelations of Christ, that 
harmony which was the masterpiece of St. Thomas, are 
now the fountains of Catholic thought on the unfolding 
history of governments. 

Dr. Gooch hardly goes too far when he calls The 
Wealth of Nations the Bible of modern England. When 
Adam Smith, developing the economic ideas of Hume, 
explained the relation of trade to the life of a man 
as a whole; when he thought of men as economic units, 
each of which advantaged and depended upon the other; 
when he showed the sources of national prosperity to be 
the world’s power to exchange what one part brought 
forth and what another wanted to consume, he founded a 
system by which, in its later developments, the give-and- 
take of economic movements pushed to the side the moral 
and social law. It is, of course, true that man takes his 
place in the laws of nature, and that it is on commerce, 
which is the exchange of the products of earth, that 
the modern world has grown to wealth and fullness. No 
monarch of Tudor England could feast on bananas or 
flavour his meat with mango chutney. But cinnamon 
arriving from Calicut, and potatoes with tobacco from 
America, opened a new economy. It is known to few 
that this idea of the universal advantage of commerce, if 
allowed freely to develop, had been anticipated by Fénelon 
in The Adventures of Telemachus. But the fact that 
Adam Smith’s essential doctrines were taught so early 
shows that the promise of the material earth, with the 
triumph of individualism, and too facile theories of the 
relation of worldly prosperity to middle-class virtue, 
followed on the collapse of medievalism long before 
modern invention had given them its present range of 
meaning. 

It can hardly be denied that men have from the begin- 
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ning felt machinery to have sinister possibilities. While 
Smith was writing The Wealth of Nations, the prophetic 
spirit of Blake was already asking: 


And was Jerusalem builded here 
Among these dark Satanic mills ? 


In the sights and presences of the living things of soil 
and air, and in direct dealing with the growths of the soil, 
the spirit of man has found companionship for his spirit 
in giving his body its best nourishment. ‘“ Nature,” 
said Sir Thomas Browne, the most charming of English 
Thomists, “is the art of God.” In the handicraft where 
the artisan in individual skill creates for use, as the artist 
creates for beauty (and this, it will not be forgotten, was 
for long the vocation of Jesus Christ on earth), the spirit 
of man has again found not without joy a means to 
transcend the immediate by mastering it; 1n commerce, 
where individual choice and knowledge make an adjust- 
ment between the quality of things, or their attractiveness, 
and men’s demand for them, once again the support of 
things has given growth and interest to the mind of men. 
But in the production of masses of the same things, or in 
the supervision of machinery, with its noisy whirr and 
beat, in the effort of keeping his unstretched faculties at 
work, in his apartness from either the sources or the use 
of his material, manufacture has lost everything of the 
individual creativeness of poetry, which is making with a 
sense of use or beauty: it is cramping to man’s nature, 
engendering a disease which is fatal to his happiness. 
Work in these conditions is distasteful in itself to men, 
failing to bring out the dignity of their nature; that nature 
was exploited in the industrial revolution with a ruthless- 
ness which made evil conditions of work subsidiary to 
hideous surroundings, to polluted and grimy air, to impure 
food, stale or ill-cooked, and to all the deprivation of a just 
measure of ordered freedom, the deprivation which comes 
from inadequate pay. In view of such wretchedness, it 1s 
not surprising if men were, or if they are, content with 
nature’s material goods; if comfort, and even dopes, seem 
to satisfy their wishes; and if in the dearth of these 
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there is the vague craving of a wide unrest. The very 
existence of property is questioned; despotic authority is 
claimed for the State, children spend much time in schools 
regardless of the cost, or use, of what is called education, 
and the husbandry of nations is threatened with thriftless 
parasites who would reduce to a theoretic and unprofitable 
barrenness the enterprise which lives in the full current 
of men having free intercourse with the things they 
choose. The essential place of capital in enterprise, the 
risk it takes for poorer men; the skill in adjusting supplies 
to wants which the capitalist must show if he is to live at 
all; the fact, too widely ignored, that the more fortunes 
there are, the better off the masses are, have been set 
forth with trenchant vigour by Sir Ernest Benn in his 
Confessions of a Capitalist. It is a book which might be 
taken as a comment on those passages in Leo XIII’s Rerum 
Novarum which insisted on the rights and the necessity 
of capital. But what Sir Ernest Benn’s book deliberately 
ignores, the difficulties that arise when the shrewd capitalist 
lacks width or depth of moral insight, are as dangerous to 
society as neglect of capital. Capitalism, without morals, 
is, as Professor Othmar Spann of Vienna contends, in his 
book Der Wahre Staat, economic Machiavellianism. It 
rewards with riches and power whoever can get them; it 
gives the strong man, as such, dominion over the weaker. 
Secondly, since economic organization must also mean an 
organization of men, the capitalist system, in so far as 
it leads to domination by the successful, is a denial of a 
fact which economy proves: the free co-operation of the 
worker with the enterprise of men who have money to 
spare. But, lastly, the world of free economic forces, as 
Adam Smith wrote of it, never exists, because no nation 
allows free trade and because great companies force out 
competition. Furthermore, trade unions, and in fact the 
whole socialist system, organize against the free play of 
supply and demand. 

Against the socialism of Marx and Engels, Professor 
Spann, however, is even more severe. He regards it as 
more debased than immoral capitalism, because it replaces 
the tyranny of the individual by the tyranny of material 
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things: it reduces man from being the master of economic 
forces to being their slave; and it entertains no prospect 
but class warfare when brute mass will win. It is absurd 
to view the modern State as a mere protection for the 
bourgeoisie. Socialism, which attempts to hold the throat 
of capital, as capitalists have at times attempted to starve 
workers, is not on a sound basis. And in so far as it 
exploits the force of numbers to dominate a State, it suffers 
from the weaknesses of that democracy which means an 
unreasoned and unlicensed individualism—the indivi- 
dualism which grows out of Descartes’ view of reason as 
the reason of the single individual. This great error, as 
Senator Gentile has pointed out in a philosophical defence 
of fascism, became still greater when the individual is 
thought of as having national rights, so that the State has 
no power in Rousseau’s theory of the Social Contract but 
that which individuals give it by their assent. In sucha 
system history creates no organism, law has no objective 
reality. And if the individual is not the standard of 
reality, it is obviously absurd to found authority upon his 
vote. Senator Gentile provides a philosophic basis for 
the fascist rejection of parliamentary government. Pro- 
fessor Spann, arguing a4 posteriori, finds that the appeal 
to the people makes the more radical schemes stronger 
than the moderate ones; it puts the demagogue appealing 
to the lower instincts of the people above the man 
of insight and ideas. Universal suffrage therefore is 
Machiavellianism turned upside down, for instead of the 
strong individual will exploiting the weaker, the lower 
dominates the higher. It is what Bagehot called “the 
supremacy of ignorance over instruction, and of numbers 
over Knowledge.” Then, since no one knows who really 
manages behind the scenes, democracy leads to irresponsible 
control. Furthermore, if fundamental principles are in- 
volved, arousing the passions of the people, the minority 
will be unsatisfied with the verdict. But accommodations 
between factions on points of disputed interest render the 
State ineffective. Lastly, since the modern State 1s not 
only a unit of administration, but a cultural unity involv- 
ing more and more the life of a people, it is intolerable 
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that for this paternal authority we should select men not 
according to morals, nor reason, nor capacity, but according 
to popularity. We cannot leave the government of society 
to the blind force of numbers. 

Neither Professor Spann nor Senator Gentile brings up 
the question of the basis of the relation between the 
governments of States. But it is the life of a nation as 
regards the world around it which, since the war, has 
governed idealism in our politics, and on which not less 
the stability of wealth depends. 

Around us a tortured world debates the theory of 
individual mastery against that of social mastery, without 
a clear sense of reasonable authority or of the relation 
between man and the things by which he lives and finds 
happiness. The ideals of capitalism and democracy which 
have sprung up in modern invention and industry from 
the theories of Machiavelli and Descartes, which have 
developed through Rousseau into theories devoid of 
metaphysical basis, have generated, in reaction, on a basis 
equally insecure, the theories of socialism which make the 
State absolute as the final expression of man’s response to 
the inexorable demands of economic force. Against these 
the doctrines of the universal wholeness of human society, 
which is a reasonable society, have through Goethe and 
Hegel kept European thought in touch with the philosophia 
perennis ; following them in our days Professor Spann 
has proposed corporative function as a means of releasing 
the tension, which is still acute. But there is yet another 
method of reconciling the extreme positions of capitalist 
democracy and State socialism. The Christian philosopher, 
who seeks an essential connection between abstract reality 
and present exigencies, and who is uot content with less 
than that supernal standard which he finds in the precepts 
and in the example of the Redeemer of Men, finds in 
the present development of the masterpiece of medieval 
thought a leading and kindly light amid the crowded 
dark confusion of a wealth which, active in a universal 
heterogeneousness, still brings to masses affliction and to 
good men dismay. 
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IT 


If common sense is right, and there is reality in the 
outward world; if man in apprehending this reality 
develops reason; if in applying this reason he sees that 
form and matter are conjoined in one reality which meets 
other realities in an exchange of action by which each 
develops the potentialities of the other, he still sees behind 
the darkened mirror of appearances certain ideas which they 
reflect, thoughts which are kindred to his own thoughts, 
both in their abstract nature and in their active power. 
Looking at the universe of phenomena so, the thinker sees 
these defining and informing powers which create sensible 
reality arranged in an hierarchical order which lead up 
through intelligences more intensely active till all move- 
ment and diversity find their origin in one ‘act which 
assimilates towards itself all which is distinct from it, 
which in this act of assimilation is ever constant, and which 
in constancy is proved to be essential, being also pure act, 
final cause, the ultimate necessity that is the source of 
order in all existing things. 

Cause implies a source of causes, movement a principle 
of motion, existence an essential being, fact an absolute 
necessity, and order a supreme ordaining mind. It is to 
this basic reality we give the name of God. 

When, having arrived at this reasonable acceptance of 
God as Pure Being, we view the universe as it were from 
His standpoint, 'we see Him irradiating light. So in 
eternity His perfect and essential act gives Him the trine 
perfection of Wisdom, Might, and Love. So His trinal 
power spread itself over the chaos of forebeing, and “ into 
new loves the eternal love was opened.” So, like a ray 
of light in crystal or amber, the transcendent glory, 
in which all being perfected all becoming, irradiated 
raw material so that a new order of active and passive 
arose, ascending in harmony to the supreme and original 
Reality. Into this world, thus seen by Christian intel- 
ligence outrunning Aristotle in those rounds which he 
took when he left the olive groves where Plato taught, 
Christianity brought another order of knowledge—a 
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knowledge exceeding the limits of man’s nature and 
supplied from without, a heavenly light which gives him 
a unique understanding of heavenly things. With this 
light which shows him God united to man’s own nature 
in the person of Christ, and man himself mysteriously 
united through the Church into the Body of Christ, the 
scheme of the universe is clear in a peculiar sense in his 
powers to act above his own nature. At each point he 
will expect outward things to lead man towards the end 
of being, and to find a harmony between the arguments 
of reason with the truth of Christ as learnt in the life of 


grace. And with this belief, both in an inward and in an 


outward reality, he looks back to the relation of men with 
one another, and with the world around them. 

All states are associations, so said Aristotle at the 
beginning of his Politics, and while all associations aim 
at some good, that which is the highest and most inclusive 
will aim at the highest good in the highest degree. 
“Virtue,” he said in the Nicomachean Ethics, “is the 
habit of choosing the mean before us, as it would be deter- 
mined by a reasonable man”; and wealth, he argued in 
the Politics, was “an abundance of instruments needful to 
manage households and states.” The great social virtue 
to Aristotle’s mind was justice, which enables us to accord 
to other men what a reasonable law exacts for them to 
enable them to attain good. 

On this natural basis the great medieval philosopher 
built up his system. “It is lawful to desire temporal 
blessings,” said St. Thomas, “not putting them in the 
first place, as though setting our rest in them, but regard- 
ing them as aids to blessedness inasmuch as they support 
our corporal life and serve as instruments for acts of 
virtue.” It was this idea of a means which governed the 
thought of St. Thomas, who taught in so many words that 
“the perfect happiness of men cannot be other than the 
vision of the Divine Being.” This is the argument which 
he works out in the 65th and 66th questiones of the second 
part of the Summa. It was governed by the idea of, first, 
a distributive justice which each part of society might 
claim, and should have, a due proportion of what belonged 
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to the whole; and, secondly, of a commutative justice 
which made bargains between individuals equitable, and 
the whole was not a single nation; it was the whole of the 
units and associations of Christendom assembled, as St. 
Thomas pictures it in De Regimine Principum, under the 
effective moral authority of the Pope. Its idea of justice as 
ruling relations between men, or between associations, was 
the theory of a just price which made transactions profitable 
to both buyer and seller, of just wages which gave work an 
adequate payment for labour expended, without much con- 
sideration of what profits were made. St. Thomas did not 
work out his economic theory so nicely as a later school- 
man, San Antonino, Archbishop of Florence, in the fifteenth 
century. San Antonino realized that there were impersonal 
forces in the market, and that there could be a considerable 
latitude before prices became extortionate. 

When Leo XIII, strongly supported by Cardinal 
Manning, took the matter up, the world of production, 
as we have seen, had changed from cultivated or verdant 
field, from picturesque towns of weavers or traders, to 


a singed bottom all involved 
With stench and smoke: such resting found the sole 
Of unblest feet. 


Into this world of hellish grime and hellish staleness 
the counsels of the great Pope came like a flight of 
swallows. Could these be permanent? Could anything 
be more intensely real, more absolutely necessary than 
what was manufactured? Could the body be more than 
the raiment, or life more than its furniture? For the 
Christian philosopher, popular government was right only 
in so far as people were right-minded. For him, govern- 
ment “ought to have as its foundation the principle laid 
down by divine faith, having regard indeed to the tem- 
poral advantage of the lower orders, but designing there- 
with to fit their minds for the enjoyment of things eternal.” 
What were the seeds that flourished on this Thomist soil? 
The supreme sacredness of law and justice; the inviolate 
right of having and holding; the diversity of ranks which 


belong to a well-ordered state, which had a form and 
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character imposed on it by the Supreme Governor. Such, 
in Grave de Communi, were the principles which Leo XIII 
set forth. He saw that instruments were essential, and 
argued accordingly for thrift, by which each man can 
increase his instruments and his power; also for providence, 
self-control, and endurance, for the material instrument is 
always secondary to the moral habit, though essential too. 
In Rerum Novarum, which was directly inspired by Man- 
ning, and was, in fact, anticipated by Canon Barry in the 
Nineteenth Century, he had urged that Catholic workers 
should form an association to help each individual member 
“to better his condition to the uttermost in body, mind, 
and property.” 

It is Germany which offers us an example of a great 
Catholic labour association as a political body in the vast 
organization headed by Dr. Adam Stegerwald. Meeting 
in Mainz so far back as 1899, after the understandings 
between the Kaiser and Leo XIII had given the movement 
a stronger momentum throughout the Reich, a Labour 
Congress arrived at uniting all labour associations in 
Germany to work to apply existing laws and to promote 
legislation in the workers? interest; to join in building up 
insurance societies amongst themselves, and to defend the 
rights and freedom of workers in contracts and agreements. 
Remaining loyal to Leo XIII’s counsels, this movement has, 
since the Revolution, become one of the deciding political 
forces of Germany. With a membership of two million 
workers, it represents no small proportion of the popula- 
tion, and, as the labour element of the central party, it 
holds one of the key positions of the political situation. 
In a striking utterance of 1920, Dr. Stegerwald summed 
up the objects of the party. It was not a question of 
names, or even of parliamentary tactics. The outstanding 
fact was that this great party was determined to work 
ee all reactionary movements and seek to imbue public 
lite and the life of the State with a true Christian spirit, 
in which the forces of the Christian Workers’? movement 
must play a decisive réle. 
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ITI 
While Dr. Stegerwald was thus busy in Germany in 


applying through a vast and, as he claimed, a dominant, 
organization the principles of political economy, as 
developed from Thomism, under the guidance of Leo XIII, 
the leader of the scholastic movement in Belgium, who 
was also a special disciple and a special favourite of the 
great Pope, and whose mind, in its search of horizons, 
was ever eager for any means to unite human society in 
attaining its ordained end, had founded at Malines an 
international union of social studies. Cardinal Mercier 
was himself its first president and its first director. His 
society, which recognized a predecessor in that which 
Cardinal Mermillod had founded at Fribourg in 1884, was 
the centre of a people holding often opposing points of 
view which led to lively discussions. It arrived at a new 
statement of principle: the statement that it arrived not 
at neglecting personal initiative, nor yet at denying a 
ati authority to the State, but at disciplining both 
nations and individuals by the corporate bodies—such as 
the family, the profession, the association, the League of 
Nations, the Church itself—rather than by the direct 
compulsion of political power. 

In the conclusions set forth by the Secretary, Professor 
Defourny of Louvain, in his Code Social, we have the 
conclusions of the Christian philosopher on the theories of 
individualism which have led our times to its crisis of 
democracy and its crisis of capitalism. Recognizing each 
individual soul as real, and each as the object of redemp- 
tion, it sees that no individual suffices to himself. He 
can attain no end, either material or moral, without the 
co-operation of others. He has individual rights, but 
these must be modified by society which is the means of 
his attaining his end. Underlying the relation of the 
individual to society is Disraeli’s principle that “the 
essence of all tenure is the performance of duty.” 

We cannot divorce our ideas of men from our ideas of 
their function. We must face the fact that the individual 
arises from a family which is the first social unit: that he 
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is a member of civil society which provides for the mem- 
bers’? common good through subordinate societies, either 
professional or otherwise; that the civil society assumes a 
universal form through the League of Nations; and that 
in the Church the individual finds the society of his soul, 
the society in which, as partaker of the Divine Life, he 
moves towards and attains his final and heavenly end. 
The task of the practical thinker is to adjust the claims 
of these societies in the utmost possible harmony, putting 
the moral in its logical place which is above the material, 
and thus by giving material life the support of a reasonable 
law to lead it to its own prosperous security. If the 
necessary adjustment and harmony is made which enables, 
for instance, the State, the Church, and the family, each to 
claim their own place in education, then also we shall be 
free from those extravagances which claim for one class, 
or for one organization, a power to dominate another 
and neglect that other’s rights. Similarly, with regard to 
Church and State, each should recognize the final authority 
of the other in its own sphere, and, in the case of one 
united religion in the country (for the contentions of 
Praclara gratulationis publice are essential in the scheme 
of Leo XIII to the redintegration of human society), there 
will be between Church and State a complete accord on 
matters such as marriage, which are the concern of both 
State and Church. 

In the economic field there are three factors: the fruit- 
fulness of earth; work, which is not itself an article of 
commerce, but man’s intellectual or manual effort to adapt 
to the needs of life the resources of nature; and capital, 
which is the product of past work becoming the instrument 
of future work. Here the Code Social makes several 
noteworthy pronouncements: that workers should insure 
against their own unemployment, with the State to aid 
them; that they should guard against being put on a level 
with machinery as automatons; that succession duties are 
undesirable, and that sufficient means should be left to 
the head of a family to carry on a going business; that 
unions should aim at uniting a whole industry, not merely 
employers, not merely workers; that the current price 
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comes nearest to the just price when buyers agree among 
themselves and sellers among themselves before making 
their bargains; that usury being the seizure of another's 
property under the veil of contract, inflation is State usury; 
and that the League of Nations tends to make effective 
the potential power of international law, as well as to 
co-ordinate the duties of national reconstruction which are 
incumbent on our age. 

Such is the result of Cardinal Mercier’s application of 
the political economy of St. Thomas to our own time. It 
takes us back to the principle of John of Salisbury that a 
well-ordered constitution “consists in the proper appor- 
tionment of functions to members, and, in the apt 
condition, strength and composition of each and every 
member; that all members must in their functions supple- 
ment and support each other.” It is therefore a comment, 
with several strong criticisms implied, on the effort of 
fascism to organize society and government in relation to 
function. And it explains the crises of democracy and 
capitalism, while finding in the dignity of the individual, 
if understood in his relation to the Supreme Reality, the 
explanation of the great services that have been done to 
free and to enrich the world by the theories which (while 
we are attempting to foist them on to India) we are 
ourselves preparing to supersede. 


R. E. GORDON GEORGE. 




















Art. 4.—THE REPEAL OF THE CORPORA- 
TION AND TEST ACTS, 1828 


PART II 


HE spirit of the age was moving in the direction of 
alee but nevertheless—leaving Catholics out 
of account—Dissenters remained for more than a century 
and a half, from 1673 to 1828, in an absurd and anoma- 
lous position, deprived of important civil rights under 
statutes which were not intended to exclude them from 
public life. The accession of William III marks an 
epoch in the history of toleration in this country. Thence- 
forward, with the exception of a brief period of reaction 
in Anne’s latter years, the tide began to turn, and equality 
before the law for all men, whatever their religion— 
Catholics and Unitarians always excepted—became the 
ideal towards which men, in increasing numbers, looked. 

In his first speech to Parliament, William expressed 
his desire “for the admission of the Protestants that are 
able and willing to serve”’ into the public service, but felt 
it necessary to add that the proper safeguards should be 
taken against Catholics. The Toleration Act of 1689 
permitted liberty of worship on certain prescribed con- 
ditions to Dissenters, but did not remove their civil 
disabilities. Nothing further was done for them until 
1718, when the Occasional Conformity Act and the 
Schism Act, both passed towards the end of Queen 
Anne’s reign, were repealed, and the political test con- 
tained in the Corporation Act was abolished by the “ Act 
for quieting and establishing corporations,” which left the 
religious test intact. Time and again during the course 
of the century attempts were made to get the Test and 
Corporation Acts repealed, but without success. The 
real reason for the failure lay, not in religious intolerance, 
but in the desire to ensure the security of the throne and 
the peace of the country. Religious, uniformity was 
regarded as necessary for civil order, and Dissenters, as 
well as Catholics, were held to be a menace to the existing 
order of things. Nations have long memories, and men 
did not easily forget what happened when the Puritans 
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got the upper hand. And further, when the memory 
of the Civil War and the Commonwealth began to fade, 
the constant threat of a Jacobite rebellion made it appear 
dangerous to tamper with the status quo; not that there 
was any fear that the Dissenters would rally round the 
Stuart standard, but because the Hanoverian dynasty 
might lose the support of the Established Church if any 
concessions were made to them. But at the same time 
it seems to have been felt that the exclusion of Dissenters 
from civil and military offices was an odious and repressive 
measure. ‘These conflicting tendencies and feelings led 
to a compromise, through which, while the Corporation 
and Test Acts remained on the Statute-Book, Dissenters, 
but not Catholics, were relieved from the penalties con- 
sequent on the non-fulfilment of the conditions imposed 
by these Acts. In other words, Parliament did what 
Charles II and James II had attempted to do by their 
Declarations of Indulgence : it allowed both the Acts to 
remain, but by the Indemnity Act of 1727 and subse- 
quent Acts of the same nature, which from 1743 onwards 
were passed annually, public offices were thrown open 
to Dissenters, and the penalties they incurred under the 
Corporation and Test Acts were not imposed. This only 
legalized the normal practice, for, after the repeal of the 
Occasional Conformity Act, the law was never set in 
motion against those Dissenters who refused to satisty 
the religious test. 

The grievances of the Dissenters on the whole were 
sentimental rather than real. They resented having (to 
borrow an expression of Canning’s quoted by Brougham 
during the course of the debate) “to bear the mark of the 
chain remaining after the fetter had been knocked away.” 
Under the Indemnity Acts they held their rights by an 
annual lease, and even this concession depended on the 
caprice of Parliament. They were inevitably regarded as 
social helots, admitted on sufferance to privileges which 
they demanded as rights. Undoubtedly there were cases 
of petty persecution. ‘The practical grievance suffered 
by the Dissenters,” said Lord John Russell in introducing 
the Bill, “was much heavier than the legal grievance 
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appearing on the face of the statutes. Even the indemnity 
was given on the ground that the omission to qualify had 
proceeded from ignorance, absence, or unavoidable accident, 
and thus refused all relief to those in whom the omission 
flowed from conscientious scruples. The fact was that 
many Dissenters refused to take office on these degrading 
terms ; they refused to attain by a fraud on the statute 
honours and emoluments which the law declared they 
should not be able to attain in any other way. Besides, 
it was always in the power of any corporation actuated by 
bigotry, by personal animosity, or by party spirit, to carry 
the Corporation Act into effect against obnoxious Dis- 
senters. The records of the courts of law furnished many 
instances of persons who had the smaller number of votes 
having been declared duly elected to corporation offices 
in consequence of notice having been given, that the 
persons voted for by the majority were Dissenters ; and 
in how many more cases must the dread of this have 
prevented Dissenters from coming forward as candidates ? 
The result was that not one-tenth of the Dissenters, who 
in proportion to their numbers ought to hold office, did 
at present hold it.” One concrete case may be quoted 
as an instance of what Lord John Russell meant. In 
1767 the House of Lords gave judgment in the case 
of the Chamberlain of London v. Allen Evans. The 
defendant, a Dissenter, having been nominated as Sheriff 
of the City of London, had refused to serve on the 
ground of disability under the Corporation Act. In con- 
sequence proceedings were instituted against him, and 
eventually the case went to the House of Lords, where 
judgment was given unanimously for the defendant. 
Indeed, it seems to have been a common practice for 
corporations to pass by-laws inflicting fines on those who 
refused to accept municipal offices, and then to nominate 
Dissenters to such offices on the assumption that they 
would not serve, partly to enrich the municipal coffers, 
but mainly to impoverish obnoxious Dissenters; and it is 
said that, from the fines raised in London in this way, the 


cost of the Mansion House, built in 1739, was largely 
defrayed. 
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Meanwhile—and this is the important point—by the 
repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts a silent revolu- 
tion was effected. Nobody seems to have called attention 
to what would be its effect while the debate was in 
progress, but the success of Lord John Russell’s proposal 
dealt a fatal blow to the old order of “Church and State.” 
The discussion moved on quite another plane ; much was 
said about the just claims of Dissenters, about the security 
of the Church, but not a word about the passing of the 
old theory, that claimed descent from the “ judicious” 
Hooker. The Bishops apologized for the Acts as 
measures of self-defence, which had asssured the Church, 
as long as it was necessary, substantial protection, and, 
admitting that the need for them had gone, demanded 
only some political security in their stead ; but they did 
not realize, or, if they did, they thought it more politic 
not to urge the point, that they, in so far as they sup- 
ported the measure, were the advocates of a fundamental 
change in the relations between the State and the Church. 
The old theory was that the State and the Church denoted 
the same entity regarded from two different standpoints, 
the one term being used of the temporal and the other of 
the spiritual order. ‘ We hold,’’ says Hooker, “that, 
seeing that there is not a man of the Church of England, 
but the same man is also a member of the Commonwealth, 
nor any member of the Commonwealth which is not also 
of the Church of England ; therefore, as in a triangle, the 
base doth differ from the sides thereof, and yet one and 
the self-same line is both a base and also a side—a side 
simply, a base if it chance to be the bottom and underline 
of the rest ; so, albeit, properties and actions of one sort 
do cause the name of a commonwealth, qualities and 
functions of another sort the name of a church, to be 
given to a multitude, yet one and the self-same multitude 
may in some sort be both. Nay, it is so with us, that no 
person appertaining to the one can be denied to be also of 
the other.”* And again : “ When we oppose, therefore, 


* E. P., viii, 1,2. This book was not published by Hooker himself, nor for 
fifty years after his death, but it is in substance his work, though edited by 
another hand. 
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the Church and Commonwealth in a Christian society, we 
mean by the Commonwealth that society with relation to 
all the public affairs thereof, the matter of true religion 
only excepted; by the Church, the same society, only 
with reference to true religion, without any affairs 
besides.” * This may be taken as the classical exposition 
of the theory. It cannot strictly be called Erastianism, 
for, so far as the theory holds, the Church is not sub- 
servient to the State, but it is the State in its other aspect. 
On this theory the jurisdiction of Parliament could be 
partially at least justified, inasmuch as it might be con- 
sidered to be a synod of the laity, just as eamedion 
was a synod of the clergy, the concurrence of both being 
necessary before a law touching on religion became obli- 
gatory. Facts, however, can hardly be said to have 
squared with the theory. The Act of Uniformity created 
Dissenters, and the Toleration Act recognized them. 
The State ceased to be identical with the Church, but 
Parliament continued to be, though imperfectly, the lay- 
synod of the Church—imperfectly, because Dissenters 
were not excluded; but even they could not hold any 
office under the Crown. Complete civil rights were, by 
the Corporation and Test Acts, reserved to communicants 
in the Church ; and the annual Indemnity Acts, although 
they made the facts more formidable, did not entirely 
upset the theory. The Dissenters were there, even in 
Parliament—they could not be overlooked; but their 
presence could be discounted since they were there only 
on sufferance, and they constituted only an insignificant— 
almost a negligible—body, overwhelmed beneath a vast 
majority—so vast that theoretically they could be ignored. 
De minimis non curat lex, so the argument would run ; 
and there is no rule without its exceptions. Certainly in 
the moral sphere, as opposed to the physical, no theory 
can be formulated to cover all the facts, and the old Tory 
theory of “Church and State” was approximately, rela- 
tively, true ; it covered most of the facts, and held good 
on the whole. But when the Bill for the repeal of the 
Acts, on which it was based, received the royal assent, 


* E P., viii, I, 5. 
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it ceased to be tenable, and men of the old school woke 
up to find that things no longer were as they had been, 
Dissenters had been placed on a footing of equality with 
Churchmen, had been granted equal rights and equal 
opportunities, and the Church of England was no longer, 
even in theory, conterminous with the State ; no longer 
the State viewed, as it were, sub specie eternitatis. 

This revolution had its consequences, or rather its 
reactions, in the realms of thought. If the Church was 
no more the nation in its spiritual capacity, what was it, 
what did it represent, what claims could it put forward, 
and on what grounds could it base them? These ques- 
tions became pressing, when Catholic emancipation and 
the Reform Act of 1832 crowned the work; and the 
Church of England, having lost its status, “ was folding 
its robes to die with what dignity it could.’’ Amid the 
welter of revolutionary thought that swept across Europe 
and invaded England, men of foresight were convinced 
that, short of radical change, nothing could save the 
Church. Thomas Arnold, of Rugby, clinging to Hooker's 
outworn ideal, stressed the fundamental identity of Church 
and State. “The religious society is only civil society 
fully enlightened ; the State in its highest perfection 
becomes the Church.” But the State was no longer 
commensurate with the Church ; it straggled beyond tt. 
The Church constituted the regular army of Christianity 
in this country ; the Dissenters icomed autonomous bodies 
of irregular forces, who would not serve on the same 
terms. Arnold’s remedy was simple, but impracticable. 
Widen the terms, he suggested, so that all could accept 
them. In his view unity was the unum necessarium; how 
that unity was achieved did not matter much so long as 
it was achieved. From Oxford came another solution of 
the difficulty. Proverbially, facts are stubborn things, 
and the facts could not be blinked. The old order had 
passed away, and, however regretted, it could never be 
restored. In September, 1833, the first of the Tracts 
for the Times appeared. Entitled Thoughts om the 
Ministerial Commission, and addressed respectfully to the 
clergy, it sounded the trumpet-note of the Oxford Move- 
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ment. ‘Should the Government and country,” it asked 
them, “so far forget their God as to cast off the Church, 
to deprive it of the temporal honours and substance, on 
what will you rest the claim of respect and attention 
which you make upon your flocks ?’ ‘The answer was: 
“] fear we have neglected the real ground on which our 
authority is built—our apostolical descent.” “ The Holy 
Catholic Church ” and “ the Apostolic Succession "’ were 
the two doctrines put in the forefront of the movement. 
They were not novel doctrines in the Church of England, 
but buried under later accretions, they had lost their 
significance, almost their meaning. If they could be 
revived and again restored to pride of place, then what- 
ever happened, however far the forces of revolt went, 
however completely the State was secularized, the Church 
of England possessed in these fundamental doctrines the 
charter of its right to exist as an institution independent 
of the State, and would find in them strength sufficient 
for the day, and for all future days. It existed jure divino, 
and the jus divinum remained, although the State renounced 
the Church and discarded it. Beneficial as the connection 
with the State was, it was not essential to the existence of 
the Church. The repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts marked the passing of the old order, in which the 
Church of England reflected the religion of the State, and 
the birth of a new, in which the religion of the State may 
be described as a kind of diluted Christianity, officially 
“ Church-of-Englandism,” but actually the common 
measure of all the forms that Christianity has taken in 
this country. It was a momentous revolution, more 
momentous than can be realized by us, for whom the 
new order is already old. 


HENRY TRISTRAM. 














Art. $—THE THOUGHT AND ART OF 
THOMAS HARDY 


N the many articles and pieces of criticism that have 

appeared in the newspapers and reviews since the death 
of Thomas Hardy, there has been a somewhat remarkable 
lack of reference to his religious and ethical outlook. This 
silence may well have been due in part to a natural desire 
not to start a controversy which might cloud the praise 
given to one who had been for many years, by common 
consent, the most outstanding figure in letters; but in part, 
certainly, it was due to another cause. We are to-day less 
willing than was Victorian criticism to judge literature in 
the light of fixed moral principles. In an age of moral and 
dogmatic agnosticism, there is a tendency to treat all prin- 
ciples as conventions and all doctrines as opinions, and a 
fear exists lest any moral or religious judgment may be 
found as liable to revision as were the conventions of taste 
which banned Tess at its first appearance. So far has 
tolerance been carried, that no less an authority than Mr. 
Squire has told us that Hardy’s was a soul naturaliter 
Christiana. At the same time, there are probably many 
Catholics who have been kept from reading and appreciat- 
ing Hardy by his reputation for atheism or pessimism, 
and the Catholic press in general has perhaps done less 
than justice to his memory. 

In venturing to pass a moral or religious judgment 
upon a man of letters, and above all upon a poet or 
dramatic creator, we have need of very great circumspec- 
tion. The critic of literature has not a simple, but a 
complex, task before him, and may well, in this at least, 
envy the critic of painting or of music. While they are 
the critics of a single art, he may have to deal at any 
moment with a philosopher as well as with a poet, and he 
must pronounce a verdict upon the thinker as well as upon 
the artist. For as M. Bremond has reminded us, poetry 


(and by poetry all imaginative literature is meant), like 
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certain chemical substances, is never found pure, but 
always in composition; mixed with it there is always a 
certain quantity of thought and philosophy. Hence the 
critic has always to separate in his mind—for no more 
objective distinction can be made—the poetic from the 
philosophic element, and pronounce on each its fitting 
judgment; and then he may attempt some judgment on 
the whole that lies before his eyes. 

A poet does not work his craft in the capacity of a 
moralist, or of a theologian, or even of a Christian; the 
appeal of poetry does not lie directly to the speculative or 
active intellect. It is useless for a poet, as for an artist, 
to strive consciously to be a Christian poet or a Christian 
artist; he will end only by ruining his art. If he is a deeply 
religious Christian, the spirit of his religion will pervade 
his work and even dispel many hindrances to the free 
course of his art; if he is an atheist or immoral, in so far 
as he is either he will not be a poet, for a poet sees God’s 
work, Being, in the form of beauty, and his eyes must be 
clear. 

But pure poetry does not exist. Although the magic of 
poetry, and indeed of all art, lies deeper than words, it 
must be expressed in words, and as such in words express- 
ing emotions, ideas, judgments. The purest and shortest 
lyric, that of a Catullus or a Burns, can scarcely fail to 
betray the deep convictions of its writer, and the greater 
the poet is, since fecundity is a mark of genius, the more 
likely is he to touch upon a variety of aspects of human 
life and purpose. Here, clearly, the poet is upon ground 
where the ordinary rules of thought and conduct hold 
good. He cannot claim privilege; he may give utterance 
to judgments as shallow, as false, as immoral, as debasing 
as the least gifted of his neighbours who has never written 
a line. Because he is a great poet he is not necessarily a 
great thinker; but he is almost certain to be led by the 
consciousness of fame and of a growing circle of listeners 
to make pronouncements, which will be received with a 
reverence far beyond their desert by those who have 
admired his poetic or imaginative gifts, somewhat in the 
same way as the reader of a popular magazine or news- 
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paper reads with avidity the views of a film star or cele- 
brated athlete on marriage or spiritualism. 

A poet, then, qua poet, can only be judged by the canons 
of his art; qua thinker he can and should be judged by the 
same canons as the journalist, the philosopher, or the 
theologian. Pure art exists for art’s sake alone and has 
its own competence; it can claim benefit of clergy, that it 
be not brought to trial in any profane court; but it would 
be purchasing artistic beauty at too high a price to sacrifice 
to it all reverence for religious or ethical truth. Beauty, 
so far as it is beautiful, is true, but it may be framed in 
vice, or alloyed with falsehood. It is the critic’s function 
to separate the ore from the dross without ruining the 
whole mass of metal. 

These reflections, or others like them, have a bearing 
upon the judgment we pass upon Hardy, and it may be 
well to ascertain, so far as we can, what his ordinary out- 
look upon religion may have been. Hardy would appear 
to have lost early in life any traditional religion that may 
once have been his; German philosophy, higher criticism, 
all the doubts and difficulties that plagued so many con- 
temporaries of Herbert Spencer and John Morley, de- 
prived him of any belief in a personal God. As he says in 
his preface to The Dynasts, where he is explaining his 
“overworld ” of spirits (and where for the moment his 
sense of style deserts him): ‘The abandonment of the 
masculine pronoun in allusions to the First or Funda- 
mental Energy seemed a necessary and logical consequence 
of the long abandonment by thinkers of the anthropo- 
morphic conception of the same.” 

This is clear enough, and he assumes throughout his 
later novels and poems that science and the study of com- 
parative religion have made Christianity as out of date as 
Mithraism. Jude, who intellectually though not morally 
may perhaps be taken as a self-portrait, is found reading 
the Greek Testament and thinking of taking orders, but 
before the end of the book he has rooted out of himself 
“what little affection and reverence he had left for the 
Church as an old acquaintance,” and this process is de- 
scribed as “throwing off old husks of prejudice.” That 
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Hardy was relentlessly logical in his denial of a personal 
God is shown by several of his poems, and in particular by 
two, extremely painful to read, God’s Funeral and Aquae 
Sulis, in the first of which the world is pictured following 
the Deity out to burial along with other figments of the 
imagination, while in the second the pagan goddess of the 
Roman Baths welcomes to oblivion the “God with the 
baldachined altar overhead” from Bath Abbey. Here, as 
elsewhere, Hardy is inclined to speak as if every intelligent 
man in the world shared his opinions. 

That this godless view of the universe and human 
destiny is the cause of Hardy’s gloomy outlook on life 
can hardly be doubted. Indeed, apologists urging the 
need of religion could scarcely devise a more satisfactory 
proof, or hold up a more terrible example, of the void left 
in a life by the absence of God. Hardy himself angrily 
denied that he was a pessimist, and perhaps the word is 
not applicable to him in its most literal sense, for his innate 
nobility of mind prevented him in his best moments from 
denying value and beauty to man’s life and love and 
endeavour. But in his darkest period, the period of Tess 
and Jude, he more than once ventures to suggest, not 
indeed that endeavour is valueless, but that the fight is 
against a malicious power. In a passage that has be- 
come famous he asserts that “the President of the 
Immortals” makes sport of Tess’s sufferings, and in the 
later book Sue Bridehead “in the days when her intellect 
scintillated like a star” imagined “that the First Cause 
worked automatically like a somnambulist and not reflec- 
tively like a sage,” and even in her less brilliant moments 
that “the ancient wrath of the Power above us has been 
vented upon His poor creatures.” 

This, however, is not Hardy’s settled frame of mind, 
and is only clearly enunciated in the novels and poems of 
his period of gloom. His more common suggestion is 
that man is part of the irresistible movement of the uni- 
verse, drawn in this direction or in that, be he yokel or 
Napoleon, by the workings of an Immanent Will, or at 
least of a Power that paints the canvas of history and 
moves the pageant of Nature. I have said suggestion 
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advisedly, because Hardy, alike when he merges the 
philosopher in the poet and when he is contemplating for 
a moment the creatures of his hand, steps outside a 
universe moved mechanically and gives to human actions 
an absolute value and end of their own. But to his usual 
outlook he sometimes adds a further refinement of irony. 
Since no beneficent divine will orders a life the chances of 
happiness and sorrow should on an average be even; 
Hardy in his novels again and again marks the cards 
against happiness. So, as a creator, he tilts the scale against 
his creatures, and it is this that makes him less human 
than Scott or Shakespeare. He is always watching his 
characters ha!f-pityingly, half-mockingly, as they play 
their appointed parts, ruined by weakness of will or of 
mind. 

Yet Hardy’s outlook is not so gloomy as logically it 
should be. Whatever may be his theory when dealing 
with his characters, he clearly never regards himself as a 
mere cog in the intricate revolving machinery of the world, 
or as the sport of a malign spirit. Rather the world for 
him is too tantalizingly lovely. We see within our reach 
beauty and love and achievement, but before we can grasp 
it the beauty is gone, the splendid hopes fail to realize 
themselves and we are left, aged, to look back to the youth 
and love of the past. 


‘** Brush not the bough for midnight scents 
That come forth lingeringly, 
And wake the same sweet sentiments 
They breathed to you and me 
When living seemed a laugh, and love 
All it was said to be.”’ 


Perhaps Hardy never gave clearer expression to this, 
his constant mood in his poetry, than when he commented 


on the recurring green and gold of Yell’ham Wood. 


** But Yell’ham says a thing of its own: 
It’s not *‘ Grey, grey 
Is life alway!’ 
That Yell’ham says, 

Nor that Life is for ends unknown. 
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It says that Life would signify 
A thwarted purposing : 
That we come to live, and are called to die. 
Yes, that’s the thing 
In fall, in spring, 
That Yell’ham says: 
‘ Life offers—to deny!’ ”’ 


We seem to hear again the sad tones of Matthew 


Arnold: 
‘* “Tears gathered in his eyes; 
For he remembered his own early youth, 
And all its bounding raptures; as, at dawn 
The shepherd from his mountain lodge descries 
A far bright city smitten by the sun.”’ 


Melancholy we may well call such an attitude to life, but 
it is not pessimistic. It does not deny that life has any 
worth, still less does it confound or deny values and teach 
that extinction or inaction or pleasure is the only end 
of man. Precisely because a good has been seen and 
touched the lack of it is realized, and with Hardy, as with 
Matthew Arnold, we are often disposed to feel that we, 
happier perhaps than the poet, still touch what he saw and 
can, therefore, forgive him his sadness. 

Hardy’s attitude, then, when speaking in propria per- 
sona, though sad and introspective, is not so forbidding as 
is his presentation of the life in which his creatures play 
their part. But a single definite attitude to life or to the 
universe is not what we look for from a poet, nor is the 
greatest work of the greatest poets concerned with their 
moods and memories. Into the serener world of pure 
poetry Hardy does rise not infrequently, though but rarely 
in his verse. We should seek for these moments of vision 
rather in his prose descriptions of Nature, and above all 
those of the stars in Far from the Madding Crowd; of the 
woodland in The Woodlanders; of Egdon Heath in The 
Return of the Native; in his magical “ stage directions ” in 
The Dynasts, where he seizes and realizes a nation or a 
battle through some local setting; and occasionally in his 
novels, when he forgets that his characters have a thesis to 
prove or a grievance to display, and allows them to love 
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and suffer as Shakespeare or Homer would allow them, 
with a love stronger than death and therefore full of hope 
and triumph, as is Marty South’s. 

Closely bound up with Hardy’s philosophy is his out- 
look on problems of morality. Here again we see the 
distinction between his special pleading in the work of his 
creation and his own experience in his poetry. Emanci- 
pated by his lack of religion from regarding many rules 
of common morality as fixed and divine, and tortured by 
the sight of so much pain around him, caused by ill- 
assorted matches, he attacked the problems of marriage 
again and again in his novels with growing exasperation, 
culminating in the furious onslaught of Jude. As in the 
similar case of Mr. Galsworthy, whose Irene is a pendant 
to Sue Bridehead, and who shared with Hardy a horror 
of cruelty to animals, the pain on one side—the most sensi- 
tive side, whether the man’s or the woman’s—of an un- 
happy marriage seems to have blinded him to other and 
wider considerations. Hardy himself (and again the 
parallel with Mr. Galsworthy holds), with an honourable 
inconsistency which we like to think peculiarly English, 
clearly does not desire to claim for himself the indulgence 
he wishes to give to his creatures. Still less does he wish 
to open the door to lust, and, compared with the horrors 
of which we have supped full in recent fiction, he is com- 
paratively reticent, even in Jude; but the fact remains, and 
must not be blinked, that Jude contains much immoral 
teaching, rendered no less harmful but rather more in- 
sidious by the high position and noble temper of its author. 
Not only does he advocate for both Jude and Sue, in 
admittedly painful positions, a freedom from the marriage 
tie that might easily be turned to absolute licence, but he 
places them in these painful positions by doing violence to 
moral probability. It is morally impossible that the candid, 
farseeing Jude would have been so readily and repeatedly 
ensnared by the coarse, unimaginative Arabella, and that 
Sue with her scintillating vision would have been so long 
in discovering her antipathy to Phillotson. So, in the 
Forsyte Saga, it is morally impossible that the Irene who 
left Soames could have become so gentle and true to Jolyon 
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and her son. Those who in real life find themselves in 
such unfortunate circumstances as Sue or Jude deserve, 
indeed, our sympathy, but do not awaken in us any sense 
of outrageous wrong. They are the Cassios, the Claudios 
of this world, not the Hamlets, the Othellos, the Cordelias. 

But perhaps this criticism of Jude is too laboured. Jude 
is only one novel of Hardy’s many, and although he con- 
sidered it his masterpiece (a significant fact) it has not 
made so wide an appeal as some earlier books. Fortun- 
ately, Hardy, though he ceased writing novels with Jude, 
did not cease from activity. Not the least of the great 
qualities shown in The Dynasts is his ability to rise clear 
of the gnawing unhappiness of love, and even (for the 
overworld of spirits is scarcely an integral part of the 
drama) of his melancholy outlook, so as to mirror historical 
events and characters with no distortion. If his Napoleon 
and Nelson are not like Shakespeare’s Henry the Fifth 
or Cleopatra, creations of a genius resting upon history, 
they are at least free from any tendencious adornment. 
We do not see them through a mist of Hardy, as we see 
Angel Clare and Jude and even Joseph Poorgrass, but we 
see them as they might have been in life; as we see only 
too few characters in the novels. What a relief, too, The 
Dynasts gives from the eternal triangles and weak vanities 
of the novels and the poems! It is as a breath of sea air 
after a crowded, flaming room. 

We suggested at the beginning of this sketch that while 
thought is in many ways independent of art or poetry, and 
the philosophic outlook something quite different from 
the tragic, yet both are aspects of one truth, and thought 
can be false far more stubbornly and secretly than art, and 
even mar and mask the poetic beauty. Perhaps it may do 
this in one of two ways. It may either obtrude itself un- 
necessarily though not falsely, or it may so poison the 
source of poetry that the poet is no longer able to work as 
a poet. An example of the first is the obtrusion of a moral 
where none is needed; of what we call “ preaching ” or the 
introduction of some specifically or technically theological 
motif into a work of art; not spontaneously (as the re- 
ligious writers of all ages have done and as the religious 
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artists of the Middle Ages did), but from a vague feeling 
that art will be the better for it, or that a work is not 
worthy of a Christian which is not clearly theological. The 
later novels of George Eliot, and the novels of Monsignor 
Benson, show this fault in different ways. 

The other fault lies deeper. It occurs when an artist 
holds, in whatever realm of thought, a doctrine incom- 
patible with the tragic or poetic view of life. This view, 
which can only be seen clearly on a canvas of some extent 
—a play, a novel, an epic—and may not be at all apparent 
in a lyric or an ode, while supplying no explicit judgment 
on life (for Matthew Arnold’s well-known words surely 
do not imply an explicit criticism of life), yet assumes as 
its axioms that man’s action is ruled by himself, has an 
assigned purpose which makes virtue a better thing than 
vice, and stretches forward beyond our vision to some- 
thing beyond death; it assumes also that beauty, harmony, 
and love are real and valuable wherever they are found in 
the universe, and that in and for themselves. Hamlet, the 
Oresteia, the great books of the #neid, Othello, Phedre, 
In Memoriam, Faust—in such a series of supreme poems 
chosen at random the most dissimilar poets subscribe to 
this credo. 

But if the poet has an intense intellectual conviction that 
there is no life after death, or that virtue is mere selfishness, 
or that love is either no more than an animal passion or 
doomed of its nature to die, or that man is without freewill, 
he must necessarily, in so far as these convictions are ex- 
pressed, modify the artistic, poetic vision of life which may 
very probably be working in his deeper consciousness. In 
the De Rerum Natura Lucretius, 


** As one compelled 
To teach a truth he would not learn,”’ 


never wholly succeeds in subordinating his poetry to his 
thought, but if we attempt for a moment to imagine 
Hamlet as it would have been written by a poet penetrated 
by the conviction that freewill is illusory, or Othello 
written by a Freudian, we can see how greatly poetry may 
suffer. 
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There is no difficulty in applying these criticisms to 
Hardy, for he is of set purpose throughout his greater 
novels interpreting life for us through the eyes of one 
uncertain of any ultimate sanction or basis for virtue or 
love. Yet he is also a poet viewing life from a tragic point 
of view. In Jude the poet is lost in the preacher; in Tess 
the tragic conception is sustained, but with the most dis- 
concerting footnotes, among them the celebrated reference 
to the President of the Immortals hurled most out- 
rageously (from the poetic standpoint) into the last page; 
in The Return of the Native and The Woodlanders tragic 
and philosophic march, but in the latter book, more than 
in any other of Hardy’s, the tragic preponderates, entering 
whenever Marty South enters, and having, with her, the 
last word. In The Dynasts both outlooks are there, but 
quite distinct. And, lastly, most readers will probably have 
felt a hidden want even in Hardy’s yokels, when they are 
compared with Shallow, Slender and Autolycus, with 
Dandie Dinmont and Meg Merrilies, with Mrs. Poyser 
and Aunt Glegg. Hardy is criticizing them, not merely 
seeing them. 

So much for adverse judgment and the lines on which 
it might proceed against Hardy. Great as he is, he chal- 
lenges such criticism and he must be submitted to it. But 
it would be idle to suppose, for one who loves English 
literature, that in Hardy the faults outweigh the virtues, 
or that good and evil are so inextricably mingled as to 
bafle and confuse the casual reader. Hardy, both as a 
creator of character and as a poet with great tragic gifts, is 
unquestionably worthy to rank with the greatest of modern 
times. The words of his creatures, the detailed beauties of 
his Wessex, stay in our minds with the creations of Scott 
and Shakespeare. He has the magnitude, the sweep, the 
fecundity of the greatest. It is for us to hail him as such, 
while we realize and mark what he fails to give. 

And perhaps we may end by recognizing once again 
his most distinguishing trait, the trait that first won him 
readers. Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Matthew Arnold— 
each in his own way—had made the beautiful phases of 
change in the English countryside a theme for great poetry ; 
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Hardy, for the first time, made them the abiding back- 
ground for a series of great novels. His Wessex has 
become a familiar district to all the world—the woods and 
hidden villages behind Sherborne, where Giles Winterborne 
died; the buttercup meadows near Dorchester, where Tess 
the dairymaid met Angel Clare; the chalk downs above 
Weymouth, the furze and bracken of Egdon Heath; the 
churchyard yews of Mellstock. All these stand for 
England to a multitude of readers beyond the seas. As 
we read deeper in the novels and poems the picture becomes 
clearer still. Hardy saw not merely the whole landscape, 
but each detail—the fresh beech leaf shaking out its folds 
in May, the hawk coming each evening to perch on a 
twisted thorn, the fox barking in the moonlit woods, the 
glory of the burning constellations of a winter’s night— 


** He was one who had an eye for such mysteries.” 


Mysteries! The word is Hardy’s own, though it 1s 
one that sounds unexpectedly on our ears from him. 
Perhaps, for all his assertion in the novels, much of human 
life and destiny was to him a mystery for which he had an 
eye throughout his life, hoping that the veil might lift and 
show as real and attainable the bright visions of his early 


years. 


DAVID KNOWLES. 














Art. 6.—RELIGION AS ADVENTURE 


Adventure: The Faith of Sctence and the Science of Faith. 
Macmillan. 


T is fashionable to be optimistic about the state of 

religion in this country at the present moment. News- 
papers, at least, have found religion good copy. But 
perhaps those of us who are not content with first appear- 
ances may be less happy about this religious excitement, 
for it reveals at least one disquieting feature. It is roughly 
true to say that outside the Catholic Church religion is 
only alive where it is subjective. We have seen how 
interesting the question of “My Religion” can be, and 
it is unnecessary to emphasize how personal “My Re- 
ligion” was; instead, we would rather draw attention to 
what is not so obvious, namely, how very subjective, how 
very—to use convenient jargon—“ ethico-emotional ” are, 
in the first place, many varieties of Nonconformity, and, 
in the second, all forms of Modernism. 

At first sight it may seem strange to bring the two 
together, yet certain important features of Nonconformity 
are very similar to Modernism, and perhaps it is because 
of their common characteristics that they are both so alive. 
Nonconformity rests on the acceptance of the Old and 
New Testament, as providing an object for man’s sense 
of the Divine, and as an ideal and sanction which render 
more concrete the moral law. Modernism—using the 
term in a wide sense—is the result of thinking away all 
the objectivity of religion, its essential note of realized 
dependence of creature on Creator, its historical setting, 
its institutionalism; all that is left is man himself, with 
his belief that personality, sense of achievement and of 
realization are, in the last analysis, all that can be called 
| “valuable.” For man thus thrown back on _ himself, 
religion can only mean ethics together with symbols suit- 
able for his religious sense, symbols which avowedly are 
little more than a playground where his emotions may 
disport themselves. Thus, Modernism and Noncon- 
formity, while they rest on opposite philosophies, the one 
critical and subjective, the other naive and, apparently, 
objective, are at bottom “ethico-emotional” religions, 
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where the emphasis is on the self, and in which the non- 
self is mainly viewed as the stuff in which the ethical form 
finds its matter and religious emotion its object. Now, if 
it be true that religion is essentially objective, that it con- 
sists in the recognition of the proper relation between God, 
the Creator, and man, His creature, it must be admitted 
that neither Nonconformity nor Modernism possesses the 
essential characteristic of true religion; and that, therefore, 
the present religious excitement, both among the thinkers. 
and the people, cannot have deep roots. So far as it goes 
it is admirable, but, unless it can base itself on a deeper 
and firmer foundation, it will disappear and be remembered 
as a passing phase. 

Under these circumstances no one, no Catholic 
especially, can fail to welcome any recognition of the 
objectivity of religion, and any attempt to reconcile it 
with the Modernist point of view. If the attempt suc- 
ceeds, it is a step in the right direction; if it fails, it may 
suggest that after all it is Modernism, and not religion, 
that is on its trial. 

In Adventure: The Faith of Science and the Science of 
Faith, four Oxford thinkers have set themselves the 
problem of how to base the objectivity of religion on what 
can only be called a thoroughgoing critical, some would 
say sceptical, philosophy. A rough glance through the 
book might lead one to think that the problem had been 
solved: what could be better than Mr. Macmurray’s de- 
fence of the personality of God? ‘That God is personal 
is a mere tautology. . . . On no other terms can the 
demands of religious experience be satisfied, since the 
relations which are the stuff of religious life are personal 
relations. Can prayer be addressed to the impersonal? 
Can we have fellowship with a tree or a rabbit?” (pp. 183, 
184). Miss Chilcott, writing on “ Myth and Reality,” 
speaks of the work of the risen Christ in the genuine spirit 
of the fourth week of the Exercises of St. Ignatius (p. 240). 

It is impossible not to congratulate the writers on so 
clear an understanding of what religion involves, and it 
is all to the good that Modernism should have thought 
itself to have moved so far away from the “ road that leads 
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nowhere,” as a reviewer in the Sunday Times remarked. 
But fair appearances have deceived before to-day. It 1s 
essential, therefore, to examine the work more carefully 
and see whether it offers tne Reality or only a fine but 
deceptive copy. 

It should be premised that the authors (Canon Streeter, 
Miss C. Chilcott, Mr. J. Macmurray, and Dr. A. S. 
Russell) hint in the Preface that they are agreed on the 
main thesis of the book. If, then, we seem to be confining 
our attention to the essays of Mr. Macmurray, it is because 
he has contributed the structure on which the others have 
relied. 

The argument is as follows: The difficulties of theology 
have always arisen from its logical basis. It takes for 
granted that there are axioms or laws of thought, or, 
at any rate, some kind of criteria, whereby we can test 
and thus become certain once and for all about a whole 
body of knowledge. But, de facto, this body of know- 
ledge is ever finding itself opposed to the discoveries of 
science and to the progress of history and philosophy; an 
irreconcilable opposition between the theologians and the 
scientists is the result. Up till now it has been felt that 
the answer to the problem must rest with the theologians : 
science was planted on a rock; theology must avoid the 
rock, or be lost. But now we are coming to realize that 
science is not so firmly founded as we had thought: science 
has its own problems to solve. Let us see whether the 
solution of its special problem will not shed light on the 
greater one of “science and religion.” 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, science, 
unconsciously basing itself on a mechanistic philosophy, 
worked well, but only up to a point. After a time it was 
driven to try and solve problems which could not be 
brought within the philosophical categories it was taking 
for granted. As Whitehead has written: ‘The concepts 
of life, organism, function, instantaneous reality, inter- 
action, order of nature, collectively form the Achilles’ 
heel of the whole system.”* Scientists were really at an 
impasse. So successful had they been that instead of 


* Science and the Modern World, p. 71. 
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noting the warnings of discerning philosophers like 
Leibniz and Hume, they not only persuaded themselves, 
but even led by the nose great philosophers such as Des- 
cartes, Locke, and Berkeley. What was to be done? The 
whole method had to be revised, dogmatic presumptions 
withdrawn, and scientists had to become as little children, 

It is at this point that the book really begins, and 
Dr. A. S. Russell gives us “The Dynamic of Science.” The 
scientist, instead of being as of old the most dogmatic of 
men, is now the most sceptical. He is essentially an 
adventurer, uncertain of his goal and uncertain of his 
whereabouts. His compass, the only thing that keeps 
him in touch with reality, is “experiment.” He constructs 
hypotheses, in the light of which he discovers what he 
thinks are facts; the facts amplify and correct the hypo- 
thesis; by means of the latter he predicts what should 
happen; he experiments, and verifies his predictions; when 
his hypothesis is sufficiently verified by experiment, he 
calls it a “ Law.” In consequence, he is prepared to admit 
that the Law is only true “in so far”: he is always prepared 
to reject it. If he can predict how things will behave, he 
is so far satisfied, even though the hypothesis which en- 
abled him to predict the facts involve a contradiction, or 
reveal an unbridgeable gap. He is willing to hold together 
mutually exclusive hypotheses, such as the “emission” 
and “wave” theories of radiation, for if he uses both he 
can obtain his results; he is willing to accept the fact that 
the laws of motion differ within and without the atom, 
and the like. Thus, the scientific method is at once 
thoroughly sceptical and thoroughly hopeful: it is 
sceptical of what it asserts, yet in its very being it pro- 
claims its faith in its ideal of “ruling the forces of 
Nature.” As Mr. Macmurray has written elsewhere: 
“Science knows of no sacrosanct judgments, which are 
infallibly and eternally true.”’ Thus, in the union of 
scepticism and justified faith lies its force. Is it, then, pos- 
sible to make ignorance the basis of knowledge, to build 
truth on an unshakeable scepticism?* The answer is given 
in the essay “ Beyond Knowledge.” 


* Proc. of the Aristotelian Soc. (1926, 1927), No. 9. 
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Mr. Macmurray here consciously leaves the harbour of 
“certainty ” (whether justified certainty or not), and sets 
out on his “ Adventure”; he can never, therefore, claim 
certainty again: whatever knowledge may mean for him, 
it can never mean certainty. ‘‘ Where we get knowledge 
we never get certainty. . . . Knowledge and certainty so 
far from being . . . identical, are irreconcilable ” (p. 130). 
But if we cannot have certainty, we can have and do have 
what is better—namely, Faith, which is “ beyond know- 
ledge.’ This Faith, however, must not be confused with 
the pseudo-faith of unreflective thinking. Faith, he in- 
sists, to be worthy of us, must be rational. It is sheer 
obscurantism to rely on a faith of the type of “‘ Credo quia 
impossibile.” The appeal to intuition is no better: “To 
appeal to intuition is to appeal to what is most primitive 
in us, to habit, to impulse, to what is least human in us 
and most akin to our animal origin” (p. 27). Such 
criticism naturally extends itself to tradition and authority : 
“To appeal to authority is to reject freedom, to turn from 
our duty to our comfort, to exchange courage for 
cowardice.” Thus he concludes: “A faith which does 
not submit itself to reason, which prefers to ground itself 
on experience, intuition, tradition, or mysticism, is below, 
not beyond, reason” (p. 30). What then is the nature 
of this faith? “ Faith makes its appearance the moment 
a deliberate activity is insisted upon as an essential 
element in the process of knowledge ” (p. 36). This seems 
to mean that whenever we are willing to submit any know- 
ledge to the willed activity of experimental verification, 
we are acting in the spirit of faith. It will be noticed that 
it is at this point that the scientific method is imported 
into philosophy. Just as the advance of science is due to 
a never ceasing questioning of its beliefs in the face of 
new discoveries, so philosophy in general, and theology 
in particular, must be courageous enough to question all 
it knows, and in so doing it will enter into the realm of 
“beyond knowledge.” ‘The phrase “ beyond knowledge ” 
may seem to be a contradiction in terms, but it must not 
be forgotten that if, as the author holds, knowledge is 
essentially relative, it is possible to talk of a “ something ” 
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less uncertain and call it “beyond knowledge.” It su 
poses an attitude of will which, “recognizing that beliefs 
are only probable, does not allow us to throw up the 
sponge.” In it we live the life of hopeful activity. Ex. 
periment, trial, the spirit of “ will it work?” is the life of 
science, and that is why science is successful; so it must 
be in “growing knowledge,” growing morality, and 
growing religion. That this is the proper view to take 
is shown by considering the alternative, agnosticism; for 
what is agnosticism? ‘ That mood of intellectual despair 
in which, because we have realized the impossibility of 
finality, we proclaim the impossibility of knowledge.” 
The knowledge of “ beyond knowledge” is nothing but 
the servant of activity, the activity which “removes 
mountains.” ‘Thus and thus Reality is,” says Know- 
ledge, and Faith replies: “Thus and thus your reality is 
unsatisfactory and we shall make it otherwise.” Such a 
Faith is based on reason, for it implies the criticism and 
testing of all our beliefs, whatever their origin, and yet 
it is beyond certainty, for it gives us fruitful knowledge 
“along the roads of freedom . . . ; it is the transcendent 
spirit of knowledge, the courageous life of creative adven- 
ture” (p. 45). 

This method is now applied to the vindication of the 
objectivity of religion, as to the necessity of which all the 
authors are clear. To argue “that the supreme reality is 
not personal is to defend an atheistical tradition, to deny 
that religion is objectively true, however essential to 
human well-being we may admit it to be” (p. 184). On 
the one hand, then, God must be a real, existing Person, 
on the other, “the idea of God involves complete 
universality.” As the scientist in his own subject, so the 
theologian in his, meets with apparent incompatibilities: 
God must exist, He must be Personal and Transcendent, 
He must be All-comprehending and Immanent. Yet part 
of the difficulty can be overcome, for Mr. Macmurray, in 
an analysis of the meanings of personality and unity, which 
could hardly be bettered, shows that all personality is a 
unity in which individuality and universality (that is, self- 
transcendence) involve one another. This analysis he 
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boldly takes to its limit: “The Transcendence of God is 
His unique Individuality; His Immanence is His absolute 
Universality; and these are not peculiar characteristics of 
the Deity, but the fundamental characteristics of all 
personality carried to their infinite limit” (p. 193). But 
if religion is to fulfil all these demands and yet be 
objective, such an Infinite Personality must exist and be 
—so to speak—presented: the priestly type of religion 
failed, for it viewed religion as the subjection of life toa 
universal law: it was ethical; the Prophetic type failed, for 
it never bridged the gap between the ideal of religion and 
reality: it was esthetic. Since both were unable to satisfy 
the demands of our activity, our faith, the only solution 
is to make the hypothesis that such an Infinite Personality 
exists: this hypothesis is “the hypothesis of the Incarna- 
tion. If God becomes Incarnate in a human personality 
. religion becomes objective at once” (p. 202). 

So confident is he of his solution that he attacks the 
Church for defending the Incarnation as a dogma, and for 
thus failing “to realize clearly the implications of its 
doctrine and to exploit its unique advantage.” He really 
means by this that the Church has affirmed as certain and 
objective what is at bottom a subjective experience, an 
inner demand, instead of adopting what Kant called the 
“transcendental method—i.e., postulating the necessary 
conditions of a given experience—in this case, the Incarna- 
tion, as the condition of the given experience of religion. 

Nothing remains, he concludes, but to test the hypo- 
thesis that Christ “embodies in His Human Personality 
the Personality of God”; it is tested “ experimentally and 
patiently in terms of its capacity to give meaning and 
unity both in the sphere of knowledge and the sphere of 
practice, to life and the stage on which life moves.” In 
other words, Mr. Macmurray has to show that, since 
Christ, the whole of human experience has been given its 
meaning in terms of His life, that “all life and nature can 
be understood in the light of His Personality ” (p. 207): 
As two lovers are united into one and yet remain distinct, 
each the richer for the union, so Christ and all that is not 
Christ are one and yet distinct, each the richer for the 
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participation in the unity to which all belong. Such a test- 
ing would be a Herculean task, and the author only 
attempts to indicate certain lines it might take. 


We fear that the reader may take us to task for having 
first praised the work and described it as important, and 
then offering a summary which clearly reveals the desperate 
nature of the writers’ argument. If so, the purpose of this 
article is in a measure fulfilled, for we have but eliminated 
from the argument all that must be called “filling out the 
picture.” To use metaphysical language, existence is not 
a predicate: what we say of the personality of God, of the 
objectivity of religion, of Christ’s influence on us, is the 
same, whether God, Christ, or religion exist, or whether 
they be imaginations or realities; and the work must stand 
or fall not by what it predicates of Christ, but by its 
demonstration that Christ existed and was God. 

That the attempt of the authors has failed completely 
may be shown from their admissions, even from their very 
protests. Their account of scientific method and their 
explanation of faith involve the denial of much that is 
implied in their exposition; while, if the validity of both 
be granted, they have still been unable to apply them to 
theology, and even if they could thus apply them, they 
would, nevertheless, have failed to demonstrate the 
objectivity which they have declared to be an essential part 
of religion. 

(i.) Dr. Russell’s statement of scientific method 1s 
purely scientific and, on its own basis, perfectly sound, 
but Mr. Macmurray implies in his essay a view elaborated 
in the paper to which we have already referred. He states 
that the scientist is prepared to deny what is self-evident, 
to state “that our categories are ingrained habits of 
thought” (p. 195), to base himself on “ scepticism both of 
logical demonstration and of immediate experience. . . . 
The guarantee must lie outside the system, and cannot in 
any sense be its own coherence.” It is noticeable that 
Dr. Russell, who is a scientist, says nothing like this; he 
merely states that the scientist is ready to question any 
past belief and that in framing a hypothesis, his interest 
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is in its practical success, not in its logical implications. 
But since Mr. Macmurray is endeavouring to see in 
science a method of getting “ beyond knowledge,” he is 
bound, to be plausible, to pretend that what is generally 
accepted as certain knowledge is in reality uncertain and, 
in any case, useless, and that, therefore, in comparison 
with it, it is possible to have something better than know- 
ledge, no doubt still uncertain, but, at least, useful: this 
is the “ beyond knowledge ” of faith. 

But, clearly, such a scepticism, involving, as it does, the 
denial of the laws of thought, or, at least, the denial that 
the laws of thought are the laws of things, would make 
the first step in any kind of knowledge utterly impossible. 
Every statement, not only if it be true, but even if it be 
doubtful, involves certain knowledge. What is more, this 
denial is fatal to Mr. Macmurray’s thesis, which supposes 
degrees of probability; such degrees can only have a mean- 
ing as nearer or further removed from certainty, but ex 
hypothesi we can never know certainly in what certitude 
consists. Into what straits he is led is shown by the diffi- 
culty he has in explaining what it is that science accepts 
as a criterion. All criteria have been rejected, including 
coherence, but de facto he is reduced to accepting 
coherence in disguise. His appeal is to experiment: 
“Any system of beliefs has many points of contact with 
perceptual experience. . . . What is essential is the de- 
liberate comparison of what is observed with what... 
is expected.” This is nothing but to find out how much 
or how little is covered by the systematic theory—i.e., 
how far it is coherent; precisely the same attitude on 
Kant’s part led to the “idealist” criterion of coherence. 
That he is aware of the difficulty is shown by the fact that 
he is driven in his paper to admit that “the vital result 
of experiment consists, not in the confirmation of belief, 
but in the confirmation of doubt.” A hypothesis can 
always be proved false but never true. This admission 
would be fatal to the theological argument and it is 
omitted in Adventure. 

(11.) With “faith” we can deal even more shortly. It 
must be rational, he says; it cannot be based on authority, 
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intuition, or instinct. This raises our hopes, only to con- 
found them. For this rational faith turns out to be “ap 
attitude of the will . . . some inherent quality, as it were 
in the mind, perhaps a general readiness to trust. . . » 
“Faith is courage in the face of ignorance and insecurity, 
the refusal to be beaten by failure.” We are, then, to 
give up authority, knowledge, logic, the tradition of the 
race, instinct; and what are we to obtain in exchange? 
The spirit of adventure—Cyrano’s “panache”! Mr. 
Macmurray knows well enough the value of the spirit 
of adventure, this trust in nothing; for he has already in 
principle condemned it: “It is not surprising, then, that 
we begin to conceive ‘doing what is right’ as ‘doing 
what is expected of us,’ or finding ourselves talking of 
‘playing the game’ as if that were the sum total of duty.” 
Yet a page later he offers us as an encouragement the 
verse : 
“It is but to keep the nerves at strain, 
To dry one’s eyes and laugh at a fall, 


And, baffled, get up and begin again. 
So the chase takes up one’s life—that’s all.” 


That, alas! is all we obtain here! Such adventure, it is 
clear, is the nobler, the poorer the outlook, and it gains its 
appeal from its very hopelessness. 

Now, adventure there is in religion: Job was an 
adventurer when he exclaimed : “Although He should kill 
me, yet will I trust in Him”; David, in the midst of his 
enemies, the Magi following the Star, Xavier bound for 
the conversion of the Indies, and every Christian, who 
never allows the fancies and humours of his many sided 
self to efface his active trust in God, are all adventurers; 
for true adventure presupposes not merely the unknown, 
but the known behind it, and the unknown need only 
mean, at times, for the inexperienced, the unendured. 
Adventure is not foolhardiness or the trust in the 

ambler’s luck; it is not the heroic gesture of the man 
who has lost all and yet does not give up—if he has really 
lost all, he may as well give up; adventure begins where 
there is reason to believe that all is not lost, and rises to 
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its height when there is certainty that if one endures, at 
whatever cost, all will be saved. The adventure Mr. 
Macmurray offers us is nothing but the romantic senti- 
mentalism which he elsewhere inveighs against so well, 
and in its context, it is, we fear, but the painted veil 
which hides the emptiness of the epistemological cup- 
board. And so the poor dog got none! 

(iii.) But granting the validity of the scientific method 
in its own field, let us see if it has been correctly applied 
to the problem of objectivity in religion. We imagine a 
fair application would be somewhat as follows: There 
are a vast number of religious theories all claiming to 
possess some truth and in various ways accounting for 
“facts,” such as, universal belief in God’s existence; 
the sense or idea of the Divine, implying the sense of 
creatureship, unworthiness, awe, and the like; the existence 
of religious leaders, who have been a power in the world; 
the miraculous and the phenomena of mysticism. Now, 
one would look for new facts demanded by certain hypo- 
theses, e.g., on the hypothesis that the universal notion of 
God implies His existence, one might look for an external 
manifestation in the form of verbal inspiration and thus 
discover the Scriptures. In the light of this new fact, the 
hypothesis that a visible Church exists would be made. 
This hypothesis is tested: there is such a Church; does it 
show in practice the qualities which the hypothesis de- 
mands? Now the authors would certainly not accept this 
apne, and they would be justified. Yet it is at least 
a fairer use of their own method than the one they actually 
offer. No doubt it has some weight, but no Catholic 
would base his Faith upon it. This is not the place to 
discuss the use of logically invalid arguments in science 
or elsewhere, nor to enumerate the many factors that 
have to be considered before applying methods suitable 
for phenomenal and practical subjects like natural science 
to metaphysics and religion, where we inquire, not what 
works, or what ought to be, but what is. The wonder is 
that the authors have not troubled about what is so vital 
to their purpose. 

Instead of an application of the type we have suggested, 
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we are shown by them that we mean by “God ” a Personal 
God, and an Infinite God, that the two notions are not in 
themselves incompatible—neither argument, it will be 
noticed, “ scientific ”; then, if this is so, and if both priestly 
and prophetic religion fail to “ objectify ” such a God, the 
hypothesis of a “ God-Man” must be made. 

But, surely, if it can be shown that individuality and 
universality involve one another in any personality, and 
if such individuality and universality, at their “limit,” 
be thought sufficient to substantiate satisfactorily what we 
mean by God, there can be no need for the hypothetical 
method at all. That Christ existed, that He claimed to 
be God, that He proved by His life and influence that in 
Him the highest Individuality and yet the highest 
Universality (in the author’s sense) were reconciled, all 
this is to be accepted or rejected on “‘ evidence.” 

Yet, granting it all, the problems involved in the fact of 
the Incarnation, which, after all, the authors wish to ex- 
plain, are not even touched. The Incarnation, whether 
dogma or hypothesis, means that the Divine word was 
made Flesh, that the Divine and the Human Nature were 
united in the Person of Christ;* instead of dealing with 
this “datum,” the authors merely explain what they 
understand by Personality itself, deducing the conclusion 
that Personality at its limit must be ‘‘God-Man.” 

The truth is that they merely assert that Modernism 
will not do: religion must be objective, God must be a 
Person, and yet Infinite; Christ and His life must be more 
than a symbol. Unfortunately it is clear that however 
categorical their assertions, and vehement their protests, 
instead of explaining and substantiating them, they have 
done all they can to explain them away. 

It may not be discourteous to remind writers who have 
the defence of true religion so much at heart of the words 
of Pascal: “What men could scarcely know by their 
greatest light, the Christian religion has taught to babes.” 


M. A. M. DE LA BEDOYERE, S.J. 


1 An excellent presentation of what is meant by the Incarnation is given 
by Fr. Cuthbert in his essay ‘“‘ The Person of Christ’ in God and the 
Supernatural (Longmans), This is the datum which the authors, if they 
are to make good their claims, should explain. 








Art. 7.—SCHUBERT (1828-1928) 


T is perhaps a misfortune for anyone to follow closely 
in the footsteps of those whom the world has chosen 

to applaud in any marked way. That the world was, 
and is, lavish in its praise of the truly great Beethoven I 
attempted to make clear in a previous article in the 
Dusuin Review. It was then unfortunate, in a way, that 
such a man as Schubert should have been a contemporary 
of Beethoven, and not only this, but that he outlived the 
other only by the brief space of just over a year. For 
Beethoven’s genius and reputation were too great not to 
overshadow the lesser lights of the same period, while his 
death was felt asso great a loss that no other could be allowed 
to replace him. No doubt many asked in the year 1827 who 
was this man Schubert, whose songs were sometimes heard 
in country houses and the concert-room. It was recognized 
perhaps that there was some real merit in these songs— 
they were original, for instance; they were certainly tuneful. 
But Beethoven was only just dead, and those amongst 
whom he had lived for several years, now that he was no 
longer in their midst, were full of his praises; they were 
ready to follow the lead of those outside their own country 
who already accepted the fact of Beethoven’s genius. Such 
music as the Ninth Symphony was the marvel of the 
musical world, and all other music was in a sense negligible, 
if not actually to be despised, when compared, as naturally 
it was, with those monumental works. The young man 
Schubert was therefore a good deal in the shade. He 
might write pretty songs, and even more important works, 
which some enterprising publisher thought fit to publish, 
granting a mere pittance to the composer; but it never 
occurred to anyone to lionize this poor substitute for the 
great Beethoven. Asa matter of fact, nearly a quarter of 
a century elapsed before Schubert came into his own; it 
might be even truer to say that nearly half a century passed, 
for some of his now most popular works lay hidden away 
for close on forty years, and might never have become 
known had it not been for the efforts of Herr Johann 
Herbeck, an ardent apostle of Schubert, who lived about 
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1860. We have also to thank Sir George Grove, who, in 
company with Sir Arthur Sullivan, discovered several of 
his manuscripts, amongst them the beautiful Rosamunde 
music, during a tour which the two made of Schubert’s 
country in the year 1867. But, in our days, there can be 
no doubt that Schubert is indeed popular, although possibly 
he is best known by such songs as “ Who is Sylvia?”: 
“Hark! Hark! the lark!”; the “Ave Maria”; and 
“The Maid of the Mill” cycle; and amongst the bigger 
works, the “ Unfinished Symphony.” 

It would be futile to compare Schubert with any other 
composer. In this year of the centenary of his death, it 
would be in the worst possible taste indeed to describe 
him, just for the sake of flattering him, as the equal of 
Beethoven. Sufficient would it be to say that he was a 
worthy successor to his great predecessor, and this 
undoubtedly he was. 

Franz Joseph Schubert was born in Vienna on January 31, 
1797, and was therefore the only really great Viennese 
composer. His father, who came of a Moravian peasant 
stock, was a schoolmaster; while his mother, like Bee- 
thoven’s, had been a cook before her marriage. Franz, the 
youngest son of this union (there were three others), soon 
displayed remarkable musical gifts, and was taught the 
violin by his father, the shaniliets by his eldest brother 
(he was twenty years the senior). But it did not take the 
boy long to learn all these two could teach him, and very 
soon he was sent to the organist of the local church, a man 
of the name of Holzer. It is perhaps worthy of note that 
Schubert’s early training resembled in many respects that 
of Beethoven. But, whereas Beethoven first displayed his 
powers as an instrumentalist, Schubert showed his gifts as 
a vocalist. At an early age he became leading boy soprano 
in the Lichtenthal Choir (Lichtenthal was the suburb of 
Vienna in which the Schuberts lived, where the father was 
a schoolmaster); and soon after his eleventh year Franz 
joined the Choir School attached to the Court Chapel. It 
was here that he first appeared as an instrumentalist, as a 
violinist in the school orchestra, of which soon he was 
made leader. The constant practice with the orchestra and 
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the choir was no doubt of great benefit to him, and served 
to develop his gifts, but theory apparently did not form 
part of the curriculum of the school to any large extent, 
or, at any rate, Schubert was left very much to his own 
devices as far as this was concerned. He often regretted 
in later life his lack of technical knowledge. Almost on 
the eve of his death, indeed, he decided to remedy this, 
and made arrangements for lessons in counterpoint with 
Sechter, the greatest available authority on the subject. 
The contemplated lessons, however, were never taken, for 
he died before anything could be done. But Schubert did 
not allow the handicap of ignorance of rules to stand in 
the way of his ambition to become a composer. The 
Divine Fire could not thus easily be quenched. During 
the five years he spent at the Choir School, in spite of 
adverse circumstances, he tried his hand at every form of 
composition, from the simple motet to pieces of real 
importance. 

On leaving the school he took a post as junior master 
in his father’s school, not from any desire to adopt teaching 
as a profession, but in order to avoid being conscripted 
for the army. It was during his sojourn here that he 
wrote his famous song the “ Erl King.” And when one 
remembers that at this period he was a youth of eighteen, 
it is quite easy to realize that, in spite of the absence of 
proper tuition, Schubert must have had a fair share of 
genius even at this early age. His Mass in F also 
appeared while he was labouring as a teacher in the Lich- 
tenthal School, and was rendered by the Church Choir 
under the direction of his old master, Holzer, the church 
organist. This Mass has been described as the most 
remarkable first Mass ever produced. 

Franz did not remain long at the school. A young 
man of about his own age was instrumental in delivering 
him from what must have been to him a life of drudgery, 
although, from all accounts, he did his work as a teacher 
conscientiously and even well. Franz von Schober, who 
had come across some of the young composer’s composi- 
tions, was the name of this Good Samaritan who came to 
Schubert’s rescue. This other Franz had just arrived in 
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Vienna, to attend the University, and contrived to meet 
Schubert, for he was anxious to see what kind of person 
the writer of such delightful songs might be. He realized 
at once that Schubert was thrown away as a schoolmaster, 
and impulsively asked him to share his own lodgings, where 
he could devote himself entirely to the cultivation of his 
undoubted genius. Schubert was only too eager to accept 
the offer, and his father raising no objection, he took up 
his abode with von Schober. This arrangement was of 
short duration. However, it had one very important 
consequence, and this was his introduction to a celebrated 
singer of the day, Vogl. Vogl, who was twenty years 
Schubert’s senior, was not slow to appreciate his wonderful 
gifts, and soon became his staunchest friend. His opinion 
of the young man’s songs may be summed up in his own 
words: ‘“ Nothing shows so plainly the want of a good 
school of singing as Schubert’s songs. Otherwise, what 
an enormous and universal effect must have been produced 
throughout the world, wherever the German language is 
understood, by these truly divine inspirations, these 
utterances of a musical ‘clairvoyance’!” He helped 
Schubert considerably in his work, especially by weaning 
him from the habit he had got into of prostituting his art 
to any kind of rubbish in the way of words for his music. 
“There is stuff in you,” he said, on his first visit to 
Schubert, at von Schober’s rooms; “ but you squander your 
fine thoughts instead of making the most of them.” He 
himself was a man of great literary taste, and Schubert 
could not but benefit by his advice, which Vogl] freely geve 
He helped him, moreover, by using his own vocal gifts to 
make Schubert’s songs known, and this was undoubtedly 
the means of obtaining for the composer even the small 
amount of recognition he enjoyed at this period. 

The next stage in Schubert’s life was one which comes to 
so many musicians who have acquired a certain reputation. 
He was invited to become music master to the family of 
Count Johann Esterhazy. His acceptance of this post 
meant his departure from Vienna for the summer months. 
But at the Count’s lovely country seat at Zelész in Hungary, 
whither his new duties took him, he found many oppor- 
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tunities and much inspiration for fresh composition. Like 
Beethoven, the beauties of nature revealed many secrets 
to his musical sense, and with even more spontaneity than 
his great contemporary, he was able to translate many of 
these into his music. The Hungarian folk-songs, more- 
over, gave him many of his happy inspirations. He 
returned to Vienna at the end of the year, however, and 
we next find him living with a somewhat gloomy poet, 
called Mayrhofer. Schubert shared his lodgings, and while 
the poet wrote verses, the composer with the utmost rapidity 
set them to music. We are told that this apartment, 
which was in the Wipplinggerstrasse, was far from a pre- 
possessing abode. ‘ The lane was gloomy; both room and 
furniture were the worse for wear; the ceiling drooped; the 
light was shut out by a big building opposite—a worn-out 
piano and a shabby bookcase.” This is an interesting 
description, which serves to show in what surroundings 
Schubert could work. Possibly Mayrhofer was more 
affected by the general gloom of the room where they were 
wont to work; this may well have been the cause of the 
gloominess which pervaded his poems. 

Schubert was first introduced to the general public as a 
composer on February 28, 1819, when his song the 
“Schafers Kingslied” was sung at a concert in Vienna. 
This was a beginning no doubt, if only a small one. But, 
after all, he was only twenty-two, and Beethoven was still 
alive, while Mozart and Haydn were still fresh in the 
memories of the Viennese. Such reputations die hard, and 
Schubert had still a reputation to make. It was indeed a 
tribute to him that one of his compositions was given a 
hearing at all. 

In the summer of this year he made an extended tour 
with his friend Vogl, and it was during this absence from 
Vienna that his well-known piano quintet, op. 114, was 
composed. 

1820 was a fortunate year for the young composer, 
for in the June of this year his comic operetta, The 
Zwillingebriider (The Twins), was given its first per- 
formance, and two months later his Zauberharfe (The 
Magic Harp) was produced at the Theater-an-der-Wien. 
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But up to this none of his works had yet appeared in print, 
It was only in the following year that the “Erl King» 
which, it will be remembered, was written while he was at 
his father’s school, was engraved through the kindness of 
two of his friends, Leopold Sonnleither and Gymnich; they 
had this done at their own expense, after many abortive 
attempts to get a publisher to accept the song. 

After this, however, his songs were taken up in various 
quarters, mainly through the kind efforts of several of 
his influential friends, who had become his supporters. 
Publishers were at length found for his manuscripts, and 
we are told that as many as twenty songs appeared in eight 
months. Schubert did not benefit very much financially 
by this; but the mere fact of their publication was un- 
doubtedly a substantial compensation to one who had so 
long remained unrecognized by those who controlled 
musical opinion to a very considerable extent. 

In 1822 Schubert finished his first real opera, the libretto 
for which was written by his friend von Schober. The 
libretto was not good, and possibly for that reason and 
for others the work never got a hearing in the composer’s 
lifetime. It reached the rehearsal stage, it is true, at Gratz, 
but was abandoned, we are told, on account of the unaccus- 
tomed difficulty of the band parts, which the somewhat 
immature players of those days found beyond their powers. 
Liszt, in 1854, more than thirty years later, gave it its 
first public performance, without much success, however. 
The indifference of the libretto, and its inordinate length, 
militated against it, and it was only in 1881 that Johann 
Fuchs, after rewriting the libretto and making many cuts, 
produced it with any kind of success. The name of this 
opera was Alfonso and Estrella. 

It was in this same year that the two movements of the 
“Unfinished Symphony” were written. In this work, 
which, with the exception of Beethoven’s famous C minor, 
is the most popular symphony in existence, Schubert for 
the first time displayed his wonderful individuality. Most 
of us nowadays know the extraordinary orchestral colouring 
of these movements. To many the tunes are as familiar 
as anything Schubert wrote. We have reason to believe 
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that Schubert meant to complete the other movements, 
and got as far as sketching them, but he either never gave 
himself time to achieve his object, or possibly was not 
satisfied that he could do so successfully. Some will recall 
that a prize was offered by some enterprising musical society 
a year or two ago for the completion of the “ Unfinished.” 
Whether anyone has ventured to try for this prize yet we 
do not know. But it is extremely doubtful if any musician, 
however great his powers, or his insight into Schubert’s 
music or methods, will dare to attempt what the composer 
himself left undone. It would be, to say the least, fool- 
hardy, and only mercenary reasons could tempt anyone to 
do so.* 

From a very early date Schubert had a deep reverence for 
Beethoven. But it cannot be said that he was influenced 
very much by him in his work. Perhaps what he said on 
one occasion may explain this. He had been discussing 
some of his compositions with a friend, and asked anxiously 
whether the other thought he would ever be able to do 
anything great. The friend assured him that he had already 
done a good deal. To this Schubert replied: ‘ Perhaps; 
I sometimes have dreams of that sort; but who can do any- 
thing after Beethoven?” He may have thought it useless 
to imitate his great fellow-composer. There is certainly 
no trace of Beethoven in his earlier compositions. It was 
only very much later that decided marks of Beethoven 
influence showed themselves, especially in the symphonies. 

It is not surprising that the younger man should look 
up to the older one, and we are told that Schubert was in 
the habit of frequenting the same restaurant as Beethoven, 
worshipping him at a distance. It was only in 1822, 
however, that the two met. Sir George Grove, in his 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians, gives us an account 
of this meeting, and the whole passage is worth quoting 
in full. 

“On April 19, 1822, Schubert published a set of 

* Since writing this I understand a competition has been held in London in 
thisconnection. But the results have not yet been published, and therefore I see 
no need to modify what I have said here. Should the unexpected happen, and 


the “ Unfinished ” be finished by other hand than Schubert's, then I shall be 
delighted to withdraw my indictment. 
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variations on a French air as op. 10, and dedicated them 
to Beethoven as ‘his admirer and worshipper.’ The 
variations were written in the preceding winter, and 
Schubert presented them in person to the great master, 
There are two versions of the interview, Schindler’s and 
J. Huttenbrenner’s. Schindler was constantly about 
Beethoven. He was devoted to Schubert, and is very 
unlikely to have given a depreciating account of him. 
There is therefore no reason for doubting his statement, 
especially as his own interest or vanity was not concerned. 
It is the first time we meet Schubert face to face. He 
was accompanied by Diabelli, who was just beginning to 
find out his commercial value, and would naturally be 
anxious for his success. Beethoven was at home, and we 
know the somewhat overwhelming courtesy with which 
he welcomed strangers. Schubert was more bashful and 
retiring than ever; and, when the great man handed him 
the sheaf of paper and the carpenter’s pencil provided 
for the replies of his visitors, could not collect himself 
sufficiently to write a word. Then the Variations were 
produced, with their enthusiastic dedication, which added 
to Beethoven’s good humour. He opened them and 
looked them through, and, seeing something that startled 
him, naturally pointed it out. At this Schubert’s last 
remnant of self-control seems to have deserted him, and 
he rushed from the room. When he got into the street, 
and was out of the magic of Beethoven’s personality, 
his presence of mind returned, and all that he might 
have said flashed upon him, but it was too late. ... 
Huttenbrenner’s story is that Schubert called, but found 
Beethoven out. . . .” 

In 1823 Schubert was commissioned to write a three- 
act opera for the Court Theatre. This he naturally 
welcomed as a triumph. But unfortunately it led to 
nothing but intense disappointment. He began this on 
May 25. Act I, filling 304 pages of large aah paper, 
was completely scored by the 31st of the same month; 
Act II took him five days more; then he apparently laid 
it aside, for the whole opera was not completed until 
October 2. And all his labour turned out to be in vain; 
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the opera was not accepted. The name of this opera was 
Fierabras; and the ground for its rejection was the badness 
of the libretto, which was written by Josef Kupelwieser. 

This was only one of many disappointments. But it 
is an interesting record in so far as it gives us some idea 
of the rapidity with which Schubert worked. There was 
none of the painstaking plodding with which Beethoven 
approached his work; no preliminary sketching; the music 
seemed to pour from him. He, indeed, rarely altered 
anything he wrote, and expressed surprise that Beethoven 
took such infinite pains with his compositions. It cannot 
be said that on the whole his work suffered much in 
consequence, although possibly a little revision might have 
improved many a vague passage. Certainly some of his 
most telling efforts were the outcome of a momentary 
inspiration; for instance, his delightful setting of Shake- 
speare’s “Hark! hark! the lark!” The story of its 
composition is familiar to all students of Schubert. He 
was in a beer-garden one Sunday afternoon, where he 
met a friend who happened to be reading a volume of 
Shakespeare. Idly Schubert took up the volume and 
glanced through it. He chanced to come across this song 
in Cymbeline, and suddenly exclaimed: “Oh, such a 
lovely tune for this song is running in my head!” But 
there was no paper Now J upon which to write down his 
inspiration. Somebody present, however, came to the 
rescue. Taking up a bill of fare that lay on the table, he 
rapidly ruled some lines on the back of it and gave it to 
Schubert. Without a moment’s hesitation, he proceeded 
to write out, with full accompaniment, the wonderful tune, 
which we all know, and which Liszt has immortalized still 
more in an elaborate arrangement for the pianoforte. 

It is obviously impossible for me in the space at my 
disposal to give every detail of interest in Schubert’s life, 
or to make even a passing reference to his many com- 
positions. To those who are sufficiently interested, a 
perusal of the article on Schubert in Grove’s Dictionary is 
recommended. I must confine myself to a rapid summary 
of his remaining years. 

In 1825 the seven songs, the words from Sir Walter 
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Scott’s Lady of the Lake, came into being, during 
another tour which Schubert made with his friend Vog] 
in Upper Austria. Vogl sang these songs wherever they 
went, and they proved a revelation to all who listened to 
them. Referring to the most famous of these, the well- 
known “ Ave Maria,” Schubert said: “ My new songs 
from Walter Scott’s Lady of the Lake have been very 
successful. People are very astonished at the devotion 
which I have thrown into the hymn to the Blessed Virgin, 
and it seems to have seized and impressed everybody. | 
think that the reason of this is that I never force myself 
into devotion, or compose hymns or prayers unless I am 
really overpowered by the feeling; that alone is real, true 
devotion.” Yet these songs were disposed of on their 
return to Vienna for the = a sum of £20. 

In 1826 the three Shakespearean songs, one of which has 
already been referred to, were written, probably all on the 
same day. The other two were “ Who is Sylvia?” from 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, the most popular of Schubert’s 
songs; and “The Drinking Song,” from Anthony and 
Cleopatra. It was in this year that Schubert missed an 
opportunity, which might have meant a good deal to him, 
both as regards reputation and pecuniary advantage. The 
post of Director of the Court Theatre falling vacant, 
Schubert was recommended for the post. In accordance 
with custom, he was asked to present some pieces as a test 
of his fitness. One of the leading ladies took exception 
to some passage in one of the songs allotted to her, and 
refused to sing the song unless some alteration was made. 
Schubert refused. Duport, the administrator of the 
theatre, at the full rehearsal formally requested Schubert to 
alter the music before the next meeting. But the composer 
wasadamant. “I will alter nothing,” he said, and, taking 
up the music, left the theatre. This, of course, settled the 
question of the directorship, and Schubert was passed over. 

In 1827 an honour which he greatly appreciated was con- 
ferred on him: he was elected a member of the representa- 
tive body of the Musical Society of Vienna. About this 
time he also received several offers from foreign publishers, 
and his spirits rose, for, although he wrote with little 
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thought of gain in the ordinary financial sense of the word, 
he very much welcomed recognition, and was cast down 
by the absence of it. He was extremely upset, for instance, 
when his opera Fierabras was rejected, for this was the 
second full-sized opera to be shelved without even a 
rehearsal. His picture of himself at these moments of 
disappointment will serve to give us some idea of how he 
felt these reverses. He called himself the most unfor- 
tunate and miserable being on earth. ‘ Think of a man,” 
to quote his own words, “whose health can never be 
restored, and who from sheer despair makes matters worse 
instead of better. Think, I say, of a man whose brightest 
hopes have come to nothing, to whom love and friendship 
are but torture, and whose enthusiasm for the beautiful is 
fast vanishing; and ask yourself if such a man is not truly 
unhappy.” There is more in this strain, but there is no 
need to go on quoting; this is sufficient to prove how he 
felt such things. Recognition, therefore, in any form, was 
sweet to him, and the offers he received from foreign 
publishers, showing as they undoubtedly did that he was 
becoming known even outside Austria, were a wonderful 
stimulus to him in his work. Certainly it was after this 
that he surpassed all his past achievements by composing 
his noblest work, the symphony No. 10 in C. This was 
begun in the March of 1828, and was completed only a 
short time before he died. 

The last months of Schubert’s life were spent with his 
brother Ferdinand, in a new house the latter had taken in 
the suburb of Neue Wieden. This brother was apparently 
always his favourite in the family, possibly because like 
himself, in a lesser degree, Ferdinand was a composer, and 
the two had therefore a good deal incommon. He joined 
his brother in the August of 1828, but by this his health 
was in a very precarious condition. He managed to keep 
going, however, for some time, and even joined some 
friends in a walking tour, during which he planned a new 
opera, Graf von Gleichen. But by the end of October he 
had evidently reached the end of his resources, and on 
November 11 he wrote to his old friend von Schober that 


he had not been able to take any food or drink for eleven 
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days. The sands of life were running low; this was the 
beginning of the end; and in a few days he became 
delirious, and was found to be suffering from an attack of 
typhus fever, to which he succumbed on November 19, in 
his 32nd year. By his own wish he was buried in the 
cemetery of Wahring, near Beethoven’s grave; but he was 
reinterred in 1888. in the central cemetery of Vienna. 
* * % * % 


I am conscious that many important details have been 
omitted in this brief account of Schubert’s life, but, as | 
have said, want of space has made it impossible to do more 
than pick out some of the main features, and further 
information must be left to the personal researches of any 
whose interest has been sufficiently awakened by what has 
been given in this article. The remainder of the space at 
my disposal must be devoted to a few remarks on the 
general character of Schubert’s music, with a final word as 
to his place in the music of the world. 

I have already alluded to the almost uncanny facility 
with which Schubert put his music together. Melody 
flowed from him in very much the same way as words flow 
from the lips of a fluent and eloquent speaker. There was 
seemingly no effort in the energy which he threw into the 
almost ceaseless round of composition which came from his 
pen, day by day, year after year. Considering the short- 
ness of his life, it seems almost incredible that he was able 
to write as much as he did; the mere physical effort would 
be too much for most. It would be a prodigious task to 
give even a curtailed list of the compositions which have 
come down to us; in Grove’s Dictionary the full list of his 
known works runs to several columns of very small print. 
Enumerating them under their various headings, we find 
18 works for the stage; 6 Masses; 20 string quartets; 10 
symphonies; 24 pianoforte sonatas; 600 songs; 68 part 
songs, including some very important works; 2 oratorios; 
not to mention many smaller compositions, which fall under 
none of these headings. This is, indeed, a formidable 
collection, and doubtless incomplete; it may represent 
only a portion of Schubert’s actual output, for many wo'ks 
were never published, and several were probably never even 
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known, as Schubert had a habit of locking up in a drawer 
many of the things he wrote and forgetting their existence. 

Most Schubert students are agreed that it was as a song- 
writer that Schubert reached the zenith of his powers. No 
one before him, not even Beethoven, did so much for the 
art of song-writing as himself. His instinct for wedding 
the music to the words he set seemed never to be at fault, 
and his spontaneity was altogether surprising. We have 
seen him composing “ Hark! hark! the lark!” and this 1s 
a sample of how he turned out most of his songs; no effort, 
no tedious planning or sketching. Some of his friends 
accused him of diffuseness, want of cohesion in his bigger 
works, and put it down to the feverish haste with which he 
was accustomed to work. These accusations sometimes 
made him angry, especially which Beethoven was held up 
to him as an example of carefulness and perfection. There 
is no doubt that his more elaborate works did suffer from 
lack of technical training, and their form is not always their 
most striking characteristic. This is especially noticeable 
in the development sections of the works. Too often his 
idea of development simply meant endless repetitions, 
sometimes in the same key, sometimes in a different key, 
unvaried, and frequently tending to monotony. These 
faults, however, can easily be overlooked, when weighed 
against the extraordinary individuality of the works as 
wholes, and the never failing delicacy and originality of the 
orchestral colouring, which was far ahead of his times. 
This trait is all the more remarkable when we remember 
that he never had any opportunity of testing what he had 
written, for the majority of his big works were not per- 
formed, or even rehearsed, until many years after Schubert’s 
death. But his songs were all gems of inspiration and form, 
and, as has been said, never failed in their purpose which 
was to weld into one perfect whole words and music. He 
managed, as none of his predecessors had done, to break 
away from the old idea that the voice part alone counts in 
a song; his accompaniments broke new ground, and in 
the lyrical field did much as Wagner’s ‘did for opera. 
We may well say then, as a tribute to Schubert in this 
centenary year of his, that he was the greatest song-writer 
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of any age. No one has written so many; no one has 
written such beautiful songs. And the fact that so many 
have endeavoured to copy his methods, and have succeeded, 
be it said, is a lasting testimony to his memory. 

Liszt described Schubert as “le musicien le plus poste 
que jamais” (the most poetical musician of all time), and 
this perhaps is the best summing up of him that can be 
given, for the main characteristic, the most noticeable 
feature of his music, is its vivid personality, its fullness 
and its poetry. And what higher praise can be uttered 
of any man’s work? We may miss that which may be 
described as “cleverness ” in much of his music, but there 
is always poetry there, and always beauty. Schumann 
wrote very aptly of him: “He has strains for the most 
subtle thoughts and feelings, nay even for the events and 
conditions of life; and innumerable as are the shades of 
human thought and action, so various is his music.” 

We must look for all this in his music, and we shall 
undoubtedly find it. We may, however, be disappointed 
if we look for strength and virility, for this was not his 
aim. To quote Schumann once more: ‘Compared to 
Beethoven, Schubert is as a woman toa man.” There is 
beauty, and charm, and winsomeness; but rarely strength. 

This surely is an epitome of all we could say of this 
composer’s music. We feel sympathy, attraction, or love 
for it, never embarrassment or fear. Only at rare intervals 
do we realize that there is perchance a power behind tt, 
which might spring out if released. If we seek strength 
and virility we must seek it in Beethoven and others, but 
not in the gentle Schubert. And this, I think, is the place 
he will always hold in the world of music. When men 
wish to be soothed, they will go to Schubert rather than to 
the giant Beethoven. What more soothing than the lovely 
strains of the “ Unfinished Symphony,” the Rosamunde B 
minor entr’acte, and so many of his most beautiful songs, 
which are now world-famed? 

If Schubert’s music has done this for the world, he 1s 
well repaid, and he did not live in vain. 

JOHN LAMBKIN. 














Art. 8—SOME FEATURES OF THE 
RELIGIOUS REVIVAL IN FRANCE 


Les Feunes Gens d Aujourd’hui. Par Agathon. Reprinted in 

1919 by Plon, Paris. 
Ames nouvelles. Par le R. P. Berricres, S.J. Edition Georges 

Crés and Co, 

RELIGIOUS revival among the French Catholics 

began before the war. In 1912 a book came out 

that brought a message of hope and encouragement into 
an atmosphere that the persecuting spirit of the Govern- 
ment made somewhat depressing. The book was the 
joint work of several young Catholics; it breathed an 
ardent faith, a resolution to serve the Church at all costs, 
and it was written by men of talent, enlightened, and 
enterprising. Two years later came the war, and among 
its victims were many distinguished converts : the natural 
leaders of young intellectuals, who had lately rallied 
round the Church—Peguy, Psichari, and others. But 
the men whose mentality was reflected in the book 
to which we have alluded knew the spiritual value of 
suffering ; underlying their patriotism was a mystical spirit 
of sacrifice. One of these brilliant converts, Pierre 
Lamoureux, writing of the gaps made by the war among 
friends who shared his aspirations, adds: “ . . . I believe 
that we have no idea what will happen after the war 
from an intellectual and moral standpoint. I see the 
dawn of a great Christian revival, infinitely superior by its 
quality and by its consequences to that of the sixteenth 
century.” 

The writer of these prophetic words fell at the front, 
but in the same spirit the survivors took up the task 
bequeathed to them by the dead. Not, indeed, that the 
tragic lessons of the war suddenly transformed young 
France ; but it is a fact that the religious revival started 
before 1914 has since then considerably developed. Like 
all mental processes, it is a work of penetration that 
demands untiring perseverance and a spirit of steady 
endurance, combined with enthusiasm. 
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Circumstances helped the movement : the attitude of 
the Catholics at the front ; the presence in the trenches of 
priests, eager to do more than their duty, swept away 
prejudices and gained new friends to the Church ; but it 
must be remembered that among the people three genera- 
tions of Godless schools resulted in thousands of men and 
women growing up in ignorance of, if not in enmity to, 
religion. 

The revival with which this paper deals exists chiefly 
among the younger generation ; it is most striking among 
the “ intellectuals,”’ among whom are the builders of a new 
and better France. 

The religion of these men is enlightened, solidly 
grounded, essentially practical. They are neither vague 
nor sentimental, but eager for results. Their inner life iS 
disciplined, fervent, and loyal to the Church. They 
approach the Sacraments frequently, and for many of them 
the Holy Eucharist is the mainspring of their activities. 

It is impossible in an article, that must necessarily be 
brief, to give a full account of all the Catholic works in 
the France of today. The subject is a vast one, but 
enough may be said to prove that Pierre Lamoureux’s 
vision has become a reality. 

Roughly speaking, the activities of the French Catholics 
are represented by associations for the young, by important 
social works, and by an intellectual development in a 
Catholic spirit. This last is necessarily the characteristic 
of an “élite,” but the influence of these leaders must 
inevitably radiate on others ; movements that begin by 
the top are, we know, those that endure. 

The most important association for Catholic young men 
was founded nearly fifty years ago by Count Albert de 
Mun, who was a pioneer in more directions than one. 

The Catholics, when the “ Association catholique de la 
jeunesse francaise” was born, were not accustomed to band 
their forces, and the A.C.J.F. was something of a novelty. 
Since those days, experience has taught French Catholics 
the lesson that union counts for strength. 

Only Catholics can be members of the Association ; they 
are free to hold the political opinions that they choose, but 
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are bound to abstain from political demonstrations. Their 
motto is a programme: “ Piété, Etude, Action”; their 
badge, a Maltese cross with the figure of our Lord cruci- 
fied. ‘They are governed by a President, elected for two 
years, who is assisted by a Committee named by delegates 
from the provinces. These provincial “ Unions” make 
up a more important group called “ Union Régionale ”"— 
that corresponds, in a certain measure, with the ancient 
provinces. As those who know France from within will 
agree, these represented the characteristic features of the 
nation. Our wounded soldiers in the hospitals during the 
war spontaneously announced that they were Burgundians, 
Normans or Provengaux, as the case might be, ignoring, 
except when directing their letters, the meaningless 
“ départements.”’ 

The present President of the A.C.J.F. is M. Francois 
de Menthon, whose family once gave St. Bernard de 
Menthon to the Church. 

The Association has members belonging to every class, 
but it develops in country villages and small towns rather 
than great cities. The study classes, that carry out the 
second part of its programme, are organized to suit the 
needs and aspirations of different regions: miners in 
Flanders, vine-growers in Burgundy, Norman farmers, are 
interested in very different subjects. Achaplain is attached 
to each group: he acts as counsellor and guide when 
religious and social questions are mooted. 

Well-grounded in his religion, the young associate 
of the A.C.J.F. is ready for “action”: he has been 
told that he must be an apostle, and he responds to the 
call. Most of these lads work for their living, but in 
villages where Catholics are timid and inert they are the 
devoted helpers of a lonely priest ; in provincial towns, 
they have founded libraries and Catholic clubs ; during 
the war, on the battlefields of France and in the prison 
camps of Germany, these spirited young Catholics helped, 
encouraged, and often converted their teenies 

The active members of the Association are boys and 
young men under twenty-five, but its friends are many. 
Distinguished lawyers, landed proprietors, writers, 
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deputies, many priests, public servants in every sphere, 
grey-headed men whose honourable careers are a credit 
to their faith, publicly acknowledge the debt of gratitude 
that they owe to an Association that trained their youth 
to serve the Church and their country. 

A group, only recently implanted in France from Bel- 
gium, where it prospers, is the J.O.C. (“ Jeunesse ouvriére 
catholique ’’). It is recruited only among workmen, and, 
though so recently imported, is already flourishing. We 
are told that the young workmen enrolled in its ranks 
are excellent Catholics and skilled artizans, proud to belong 
to the Church and ambitious to excel in their work. 

An important Association, founded for the boys of the 
Catholic “ Patronages,” is, to give it its full name, the 
“Fédération gymnastique et sportive des Patronages de 
France,” that now numbers 200,000 members. Its founder, 
Dr. Michaux, who died lately, was a medical man solicitous 
for the bodily and spiritual welfare of his young country- 
men ; he devoted his time and his fortune to promoting 
both. He realized the importance that out-of-door sports 
have taken in the French educational programme, where 
formerly they counted for little. Having grasped the 
value of the movement for the physical and moral well- 
being of lads living in towns, and earnest Catholic as he 
was, he arranged that the Catholic “ Patronages’’ should 
benefit by the evolution. The old-fashioned “ Patronage” 
had to be transformed to suit the aspirations of new 
generations, and, owing to Dr. Michaux’ spirit of enterprise 
and generosity, this was happily accomplished. Gymnastic 
competitions, clubs, study classes, open-air sports of many 
kinds, are controlled by active young priests, who, while 
giving their boys’ activities free scope, endeavour to keep 
their spiritual life at a high level. In their competitions 
with other sporting Associations the boys of the Catholic 
Federation are well to the front. 

In July, 1923, they had an ovation from the people of 
Paris, when 30,000 Catholic lads, on a certain Sunday, 
marched through the streets, from Notre-Dame, where 
they heard Mass, to the Champ-de-Mars, where they gave 
public exhibition of their skill. The boys were in sporting 
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costume, each group had its banner flying, and was attended 
by its chaplain. These young priests, as brisk and eager 
as their boys, generally wore the “ Croix de Guerre,” and 
some the Legion of Honour. This compact army of 
bright-faced lads, alert and disciplined, delighted the 
Parisians, and the young athletes’ professional superiority 
was admitted by experts. The newspapers, Catholic or 
not, described with genuine admiration this “ impressive 
demonstration of the strength of young Catholics.” The 
present President of the Federation, M. Francois Hebrard, 
works on the lines initiated by Dr. Michaux. 

Dealing with young Catholic athletes reminds us of the 
wonderful journeys on foot undertaken during the holidays 
by the “ Routiers ” that Pere Doncoeur marshalled across 
the Apennines to Assisi and to Rome. The accounts 
of their pilgrimages are delightful, and reveal their cheerful 
endurance and keen appreciation of the picturesque, as 
well as their devotional spirit. The “ Routiers” are a 
picked group, and represent an elite among Catholic boys. 

It is difficult to translate the exact meaning of the name 
«“ Equipes sociales,” * founded five years ago by M. Robert 
Garric, a University man and an earnest Catholic. He and 
two friends one day went to a “Patronage” for boys 
directed by Sisters of Charity. They simply wished “to 
make themselves useful,’’ but were soon impressed by the 
boys’ evident pleasure when their visitors showed a kindly 
interest in their studies. M. Garric’s conception of the 
“ Equipes”” then unfolded itself before his mental vision. 
It struck him that young men having the advantages of a 
complete education might, with advantage to both parties, 
share these blessings with their less-favoured brethren— 
lads who left the elementary schools to learn their living at 
the age of 13. At first the talks with the “ Patronage ” 
boys were informal study classes ; then, by degrees, these 
were put ona more solid basis. The subjects were selected to 
meet the lads’ needs and preferences. M. Garric’s friends : 
future engineers, artillery officers, medical students, etc. 

. acted as professors, each one in his special line; there 
was no attempt to patronize, but an effort to complete 


* Les Equipes Sociales, Esprit ct Méthodes, Desclée, editeur, Paris. 
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an education that the elementary school left unfinished. 
Above all, M. Garric impressed upon his colleagues that 
a cordial friendship must bind together the students and 
the young apprentices whom they seek to interest and 
instruct. His charming booklet on the subject shows us 
how keenly these receptive Latins enter into the subject 
in hand, and how much they value their big brothers’ 
assistance. — 

The “ Equipes sociales ” now exist in most large towns; 
similar groups have been founded for young women, 
directed by girls whose education fits them to help others, 
and one of these workers spoke to me with delight of her 
pupils’ intelligent responsiveness. 

At once religious and social are the “* Missions de midi.” 
The Catholic women who founded these mid-day missions 
sought to bring the Church and her teaching within reach 
of the “ Midinettes,” working at the big dressmakers’ and 
milliners’ in the centre of Paris. A short religious function, 
lasting half an hour, from 12.15 to 12.45, takes place for 
them at certain dates and in different churches. A prayer, 
a hymn, a short instruction, make up the service. It was 
our good fortune to be present at a “ Mission de midi,” 
in a quarter where fashionable shops and smart dressmakers 
employ many workers. The girls, bright-faced and well- 
dressed, flocked in at the right time, sang with spirit, prayed 
earnestly, and listened with wrapt attention to a sermon, 
short and impressive, suited to their needs. Since its 
foundation, the work has developed ; lending libraries, 
restaurants where food is good and inexpensive, a room 
where the girls can meet, rest, read, as the spirit moves 
them, have been founded in the quarters where the 
“ Midinettes ”’ congregate. We hear of the good influence 
of certain girls, the guardian angels of their companions, 
who put the latter in touch with Catholic women whose 
sympathy and understanding often help weak souls in 
moments of stress, but no statistics can give us the number 
of these spiritual victories, known only to God. 

Among the essentially social works directed by the 
French Catholics, is the “Confédération francaise des 
Travailleurs chrétiens,” a powerful organization, the centre 
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of professional syndicates, one of which, the “ Syndicat des 
employés du Commerce et de |’Industrie’’ was started by 
pupils of the Christian brothers. The Confédération now 
numbers 125,000 members; its capable Secretary, M. 
Tessier, and seven Catholic workmen have the distinction 
of belonging to the “Conseil Supérieur du Travail,” an 
important organization that numbers only twenty-three 
members. The honourable place held by the Catholic 
Federation is recognized by non-Catholics ; its members 
are noted, even in hostile circles, for their professional 
efficiency, and have been occasionally chosen to negotiate 
difficult questions connected with the social problem. 

The French Catholics have now entered with spirit into 
a movement that, on the standpoint of religion, groups 
working men and women. There are Catholic “ Unions " 
for those employed in the Post Office, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, banks, insurances, shops, hospitals, etc. A happy 
acquaintance with some of these groups, with those be- 
longing to the Post Office particularly, makes the outsider 
realize the strong and enlightened spirituality of these 
workers. A rule of life, definite yet supple, keeps them 
devout and prayerful ; their oalieiinal efficiency does 
credit to their religion. A glance at the books read by 
them shows their acquaintance with and interest in the 
history of the Church, and their study classes include 
subjects of world-wide interest. Expeditions made in 
common to cathedrals or abbeys in the provinces promote 
friendship between fellow-workers, and brings an ele- 
ment of art, piety, and picturesqueness into strenuous 
lives. 

It is impossible to describe at length the different 
“Unions,” where Catholic workers reveal themselves as 
devout children of the Church and excellent public 
servants, but a brief mention must be made of, to give it 
its full name, the “ Union catholique du personnel des 
Chemins de fer.”” Its foundation in 1898 was due to an 
Alsatian priest, now Mgr. Reymann, then a young 
Vicaire at St. Mandé. Circumstances made him ac- 
quainted with many railway servants, and he realized the 
extreme difficulty that these men found in practising their 
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religion. ‘They cannot come to church, so the church 
must come to them,” he thought. 

After praying hard, he decided to invite 148 of his 
railway friends to watch one night in July before the 
Blessed Sacrament at Montmartre. The initiative was a 
bold one: the night adorations at Montmartre, now so 
popular, were then scantily attended, but our Abbé had 
been struck by the men’s cordial response to his advances, 
and their lives, so full of responsibility, sometimes even 
of danger, seemed, for this reason, to make them more 
accessible to spiritual influences. To his delight 111 men 
out of the 148 came, spent the night in prayer, heard 
Mass and received Holy Communion. On leaving the 
church they inquired when the next meeting would take 
place : “Some time next year,’’ prudently suggested the 
Abbe, but they insisted that in three months they must 
come again. On October 8, 1898, the 111 had become 
316; three months later, their number had increased to 
633. On the sacred mount, hallowed during centuries by 
the martyrdom, the apostleship, and the holy lives of many 
servants of God, a new work, on essentially modern lines, 
sprang into existence. 

The railway-men and their banner now figure in many 
religious functions, at Lourdes, at Lisieux, even at Rome, 
where 800 “cheminots”’ were once received by Pius X. 
The rule that binds them together is, of course, subservient 
to their professional duties. The director of each group 1s 
a priest, who presides at the meetings, explains the Gospel, 
and keeps his hearers in touch with the life of the Church. 
Mer. Reymann believes that his men, to remain good 
Catholics, must be well-grounded in their belief, and 
the compact prayer book, Manuel des Cheminots, drawn 
up for their use, is a marvel of concise, yet complete 
devotion and enlightenment. The hymns, the prayers, 
the explanations, have a friendly and personal touch that 
makes the book a valuable companion to those whom their 
work often isolates. The 111 watchers at Montmartre 
have now increased to 100,000. 

To face the rising tide of communism the French 
Catholics have considerably developed social works that 
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existed before the war. The “ Social weeks,” presided over 
by M. Eugéne Duthoit, professor at the Lille University, 
take place every year in one or other of our cities. 
They are attended by distinguished social workers ; dele- 
gates from the provinces and from foreign countries take 
part in the meetings, where up-to-date social problems are 
treated by experts, priests, and laymen. Belonging to the 
same school of thought are the “Secrétariats Sociaux,”’ 
that in large towns inform and, if necessary, direct isolated 
social workers. From the “ Action Populaire” of Vanves 
came booklets and tracts, written by specialists ; these are 
the munitions of the war against revolution : they are clear 
and concise,and carry on a valuable propaganda throughout 
France. 

A work that has considerably developed of late and where 
distinguished Catholics take an active part is the “ Ecoles 
ménageéres,” where girls and young women are trained to 
household arts that, at the present time, are more essential 
than ever to the well-being of a family. In an old-world 
“hotel” that before 1789 was the home of a royal princess, 
Louise de Condé, who died a Benedictine nun, is the most 
important of these “ Ecoles.” It is, in fact, a centre ; its 
influence radiates afar. The pupils of the “ Ecole Normale 
Meénageére”’ are taught to wash, to cook, to sew, to iron, 
to direct a household, and, on an emergency, to give 
medical aid. When they have completed a course that 
covers a wide field of usefulness, they are given a diploma 
that enables them to fill posts that are well paid and where 
they are greatly valued. Their services are sought in big 
industrial centres, especially in the north of France, by 
important men of business, who realize their responsibilities 
towards the women whom they employ. To them the 
students of the “ Ecole Normale” go in groups of two or 
three or more; their programme isa simple one: they begin 
to make poor homes more comfortable and more clean ; then 
they teach habits of order, hygiene, and discipline ; finally, 
when their influence is well established, they tactfully bring 
souls nearer to God. The influence of these workers is 
enormous—not only the directors of the factories, but the 
husbandsiand fathers of the women whom they visit, value 
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their training. Under their care, family life has become 
happier, and the “ Ecole” cannot provide enough teachers 
to satisfy the demands that daily pour in. 

Many important groups might be added to those just 
named. The “Ligue patriotique des Frangaises,” that 
numbered 200,000 members in 1906, has now 900,000, 
Its activities are social, religious, and patriotic ; it works on 
the same lines and in the same spirit as the Catholic 
Women’s League in Great Britain. 

The “ Fédération Nationale Catholique,” of which that 
distinguished soldier Général de Castelneau is the chief, 
corresponds in a certain measure to the Catholic Federation 
in England. It appeals to all French Catholics, and claims 
for all citizens equal treatment before the law. With un- 
tiring perseverance, the speakers of the Federation, many 
of whom are distinguished orators, have held public meet- 
ings in all the towns of France ; the good seed has been 
widely sown. This grouping of their forces under a central 
control has given the French Catholics confidence in their 
strength. The Federation now numbers more than 
2,500,000 members. More distinctly religious are the 
“Drac” and the “Pac”: the first is a League founded 
for the defence of the religious who fought in the war, 
“ Défense des religieux anciens combattants’’; the second 
has the same object, but its members are secular priests, 
These Leagues remind public opinion of the splendid 
service of priests and religious during the war ; the reminder 
has its importance, for the evil laws that drove the religious 
into exile have not been repealed ! 

It is perhaps from a literary standpoint that the Catholic 
revival is most apparent. Even before the war, men like 
Brunetiére, Bordeaux, René Bazin, Bourget, and others 
won a high place in the intellectual world, and their work 
demonstrated that to be a Catholic meant neither narrow- 
ness nor mediocrity. When the war broke out, a group 
of young writers gave promises of future excellence : some 
of the best known, Peguy and Psichari, were killed at the 
outset. The latter, Renan’s grandson, is typical of his 
time. Trained in a home where reigned a high moral 
tone, but no definite religion, this brilliant young officer 
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made his way to the Church by his personal meditations 
in the African desert. Once a Catholic, his spiritual life 
became intensely fervent, and had he been spared he in- 
tended to join the Dominican Order. His friend, Jacques 
Maritain, also a convert, is now a distinguished professor 
of philosophy at the Catholic Institute, and a leader of 
thought among younger intellectuals. It was a group of 
these young men who started in 1921 the “ Weeks of 
Catholic Writers,” a bold venture that has been a success. 
At the last “ Week” in December, 1927, delegates from 
Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, South America, etc., took 
part in the debates. Father Martindale, who flew to 
Paris for the occasion, was a much appreciated visitor. 
The active exchange of ideas between the writers, their 
cordial spirit, interesting suggestions and Catholic tone, 
were good to notice. M. Bernoville, the founder of the 
“Weeks,” in the closing speech, expressed his belief that 
the salvation of France must be worked through the spirit : 
“ Le mal est dans l’esprit, le salut est dans l’esprit.” By 
organizing the efforts of the Catholic intellectuals he 
opposes a compact group of well-informed believers to the 
materialistic doctrines that are rapidly gaining ground. 
Among writers belonging to an older generation, who 
have won distinction, and whose works continue to delight 
their countrymen, are M. Georges Goyau, the eminent 
historian, and M. de la Gorce, whose history of religion 
during the Revolution is 'a standard work; both are 
earnest and enlightened Catholics. So are many of our 
contemporary poets, novelists, and journalists. Another 
notable sign of the times is the extraordinary popularity 
of many Lives of Saints written by laymen. M. Baumann 
writes a history of St Paul, M. Louis Bertrand of St 
Teresa, M. Goyau of St Bernard ; Lives of St Teresa of 
Lisieux are legion, and within the last few months three new 
biographies have been published of St Vincent de Paul, 
all by well-known writers. More important than these 
is the Abbé Henri Brémond’s great work, yet unfinished, 
Histoire littéraire du Sentiment religieux en France, a 
fascinating history, at once picturesque and learned. 
Another sign of the times is M. Henri Ghéon’s brave 
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attempt to revive interest in the medieval mysteries, once 
so popular among the French people. The undertakin 
is one that needs talent and perseverance, but M. Ghéon, 
an ardent convert, has both. It would carry us beyond 
our limits to enter at length into the revival of sacred 
music, of painting, and church decoration, where Maurice 
Denis and Georges Desvallitres influence young artists, 
who aspire to combine the traditions of Christian art with 
modern methods. The Catholic students of the Govern- 
ment School of Art now form a “ Union,” whose spiritual 
director is Father Janvier, O.P., the celebrated preacher 
of Notre-Dame. 

This is one of many groups that justify the words of 
M. Maurice Brillant, who belongs to the younger gene- 
ration of Catholic writers. He mentions as a “ sign of the 
times ” “the place that Catholicism now fills in 
artistic, literary, and scientific centres, in fact in all the 
intellectual centres of France. 

This religious revival is especially remarkable among 
the students of the great Government schools—Poly- 
technique, Centrale, l’Ecole des Mines, etc. Twenty-five 
years ago their atmosphere, as regards religion, was in- 
different, if not hostile ; but even before 1914 a change 
was perceptible. The influx of pupils from the Catholic 
colleges and a spirit of inquiry on the part of the others 
created a movement that every year is in progress. 

In these Government Schools, where artillery officers, 
engineers, scientists, etc., are trained—men who will one 
day exercise considerable influence on their surroundings— 
there are now compact groups of earnest young Catholics. 
They make their Easter Communion in a body, each 
School having adopted a church. Invitations are sent out 
by the students themselves, who remind their comrades 
that on a certain day at a certain church Mass will be said 
and Holy Communion given. The students of Polytech- 
nique have adopted their parish, St Etienne du Mont, for 
their Easter Communion; those of Centrale meet at 
Notre-Dame. Thus, this year, several thousands of 
young men from the Government Schools took part, either 
in Paris or in the Provinces, in these public acts of faith. 
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Engineers, trained in these different schools, now form a 
group of 5,000 members. This “Union Syndicale des 
Ingénieurs Catholiques ’’ is in constant progress and, given 
the important positions of many of its members and their 
personal influence, is full of promise for the future. 

Statistics are useful, but necessarily incomplete. They 
only touch the surface of spiritual life. These young 
Catholics, the intellectual élite of France, are intensely 
earnest. They are frequent communicants, assiduous in 
attending the night watches before the Blessed Sacrament 
at Montmartre, and in their strenuous lives a place is given 
to mental prayer. The religious revival in the Govern- 
ment Schools may be traced back to the retreats preached 
expressly for the students. These “retraites fermées,”’ 
in one or other of the religious houses devoted to the 
purpose, keep their interior life enlightened and fervent. 
The students of Polytechnique are now accustomed to 
meet every fortnight at St Etienne du Mont, where Mass 
is said for them, followed by an instruction. 

Even more than the public acts of faith of these young 
men their apostolic spirit reveals the depth of their religious 
convictions. This last year one hundred students from 
the Government Schools were enrolled among the laymen 
who devote their Sunday mornings to catechizing the 
adults of the mission fields that lie at the gates of Paris. 
Others give their free time to different works of charity, 
all having for their object the extension of God’s reign in 
the red zone where a handful of heroic priests are fighting 
the powers of evil. 

Compared to the thousands whom twenty-five years of 
Godless schools have unchristianized, the Catholics whose 
activities are here briefly outlined may appear a mere 
handful, but quality counts for more than quantity. 
Movements that begin at the top are those that last, and 
there seems reason to believe, without indulging in undue 
optimism, that a new and better France is being slowly 


and surely built up by these earnest workers. 
BARBARA DE COURSON. 
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Arr. 9.—THE “CHARTA CHARITATIS» 
OF ST. STEPHEN HARDING 


(sad bee II (1118-1119) reigned but for one year 
and four days. To escape the hostility of the 
Emperor, Henry IV, he had fled from Rome, and, as the 
Cluniac monk Hugo tells us in his Epistle to Abbot 
Pontius (Bibliotheca Cluniacensis, 577 sqq.), through perils 
by land and by sea he ultimately arrived at Cluny, where 
“in the midst of his brethren and in his own house, 
surrounded by bishops and by cardinals, he fell on sleep.” 

His successor, Callixtus II, a Cluniac monk by name 
Wido, who became Archbishop of Vienne, was elected 
and consecrated at Cluny, where he remained for some 
time, finally departing after the Epiphany of 1120. In 
the interval between his consecration at Cluny and his 
departure therefrom the Pope had occasion to visit Saulieu 
(Sodolocum, Sedelocum, or Salvus-Locus; the Latin 
variants are almost innumerable!), the old capital of the 
Morvan, about eighty miles from Citeaux, where existed 
an early eighth-century Benedictine abbey dedicated to 
St. Andoche, the new church of which he proposed to 
consecrate. 

We cannot doubt but that for some time—certainly 
since the foundation of Morimond in the year 111 5—St. 
Stephen Harding had been giving grave consideration to 
the question of a Constitution for the New Monastery 
and its growing family. St. Alberic, his immediate pre- 
decessor, and, like himself, one of the original pioneers 
from Molesme, had already placed the Cistercian Order 
upon a canonical basis by obtaining from Paschal II a Bull, 
under date October 19, 1100, granting the Privilegium 
Romanum “to himself and to his regularly appointed 
successors in perpetuity,” the text of which is to be found 
in Mansi’s Concilia, XX, 980 sq., and elsewhere. But 
much had happened during the intervening twenty years. 

After a period of uncertainty and of depression the great 
expansion of the Order had begun on the arrival of Bernard 
and his companions at Citeaux in 1112; by the end of the 
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year 1119 something like fifteen Cistercian houses existed; 
constitutional consolidation, St. Stephen probably felt, 
could no longer be postponed. Accordingly he despatched 
a petition to Rome—that is to say, to the Pope, for, as 
Manriquez (Annal. Cisterc., I, vil, 115) explains, ubi 
Papa, ibi Roma—that he might be allowed to submit the 
Cistercian constitution for ratification by the Holy See. 
The Bull in response to this petition was granted at Saulieu 
on December 23, 1119, and is quoted verbatim by 
Manriquez (loc. cit.) and by Jaffé (Reg. 6795). It was 
sufficiently comprehensive; it covered by its approval what 
are known as the Charta Charitatis, to which it refers as 
the Constitutio, the Usus Antiquiores Ordinis Cister- 
ciensis, or Consuetudines Cistercienses, which it describes 
as the Capitula, and the Exordium Cenobii et Ordinis 
Cisterciensis, commonly called the Exordium Parvum in 
order to distinguish it from the Exordium Magnum, a 
composite work of later date, the provenance of which is 
probably Eberbach. The Dijon MS. 82 [ 114] gives the 
text of the Charta and of the Consuetudines printed by 
Guignard in his Monuments Primitifs de la Régle Cister- 
cienne, and is dated by him at 1173-1191; the Dijon MS. 
378 is Guignard’s text for the Exordium, and is dated by 
him at 1224-1236. The Exordium is of the nature of an 
historical apology, justifying the other two documents, and 
pleading the claim of the Cistercians to apostolic recog- 
nition under the conditions proposed in the Charta and 
in the Usus, the former being a constitutional treatise, 
dealing with a body politic, the latter a regulative treatise, 
dealing with procedure and discipline in the various 
departments of monastic life. In spite of Migne’s doubt 
as to St. Stephen’s sole responsibility for the Charta, one 
cannot but feel that, whatever counsel he may have taken 
with the Abbots of La Ferté, Pontigny, Clairvaux, and 
Morimond—that he carried them with him is plain from 
the language of the Prefatio (“'The Lord Abbot Stephen 
and his brethren have ordained . . .”)—and whatever may 
be the case with the other two documents, this at least 


bears the impress of but one hand, and that the hand of a 
master. 
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In order to appreciate the character of St. Stephen’s Con- 
stitution, let us suggest briefly the essential principles of 
Benedictine government as contemplated by the founder 
of the Order. It has sometimes been contended that a 
comparison of them with principles which prevailed in later 
days, notably in the Cluniac Congregation, reveals them 
as distinctively democratic. Cluny is held to have intro- 
duced a monarchic, even an autocratic, method, and is per- 
haps justly so held. But, one may ask, was it a democratic 
method that the Cluniac method superseded? Was St. 
Benedict’s ideal democratic? Was it not rather domestic? 
The Rule, at least, presents us with the picture of a focus 
familiaris, around which gather sons, united under the 
generous rule of a father, an abbas. The abbot is, in the 
monastery, in the place of Christ—‘ Christi enim agere 
vices in monasterio creditur”»—his sons are the sons of 
adoption; adopted by Christ, they are therefore adopted 
by him; he is their 4bba, as is Christ. This, surely, is 
the meaning of the Second Chapter of the Rule, Qualis 
debeat esse Abbas. We can scarcely suppose that St. 
Benedict anticipated any expansion of the Order which 
would justify the violation of so fundamental a principle. 
Perhaps, educated as he had been as a young noble in 
the schools of Rome at the end of the fifth century, he 
had some notion of a patria potestas; if so, it would not 
have been that of an authority against which it was possible 
to contemplate any court of appeal. It is true that he laid 
down that the abbot should, in weighty matters, “take 
counsel with the brethren,” but in the last resort he was 
to act “as he himself judged to be most profitable,” and 
the brethren were to “give their advice in all humble 
submission, and not to presume to be forward in defending 
their own opinion; but rather to let matters be decided by 
the judgement of the abbot,” and to obey him each and 
all (Reg. S.P. Bened., III). 

Thus it would seem as though, in its original con- 
stitution, the Benedictine house were not only domestic, 
but also autonomous. Grand abbots and superior-generals 
were outside its scheme, nay, one may even venture to 
think, alien to its spirit. And, when the number of 
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daughter-houses grew, whatever wider authority prevailed 
was at first rather, so it is to be supposed, of a patriarchal 
than of a democratic type, albeit none the less respectful of 
the paternal rights of an abbot in his own house. The 
Charta Charitatis bears witness to a sense that the safe- 
guarding of such rights was expressive of the genuine 
Benedictine spirit, when it lays down in its very opening 
words that “seeing that we all recognize ourselves to be 
the servants of one true King, Lord, and Master, therefore 
we exact not of the abbots and of our brother monks ... . 
any material service or any temporal dues” (Charta 
Charit., I). Whatever claim were to be made by older 
foundations upon their youngers, it was to be no more 
than a claim to their loyalty to a family tradition. 

Yet, as we should have expected, there inevitably had 
arisen strong personalities, endowed with the gift of 
government, who had sought to define in detail the nature 
of such a claim; and thus, gradually and imperceptibly, the 
claim would have crystallized into something very like a 
constitution for this or that group or congregation; a 
process which, at least since the days of St. Benedict of 
Aniane (cir. 750-821), had been sanctioned and confirmed 
by various charters of Popes and of civil rulers. This was 
signally evident when, say, such an Emperor as Otto III 
(980-1002) fell under the influence of such an abbot as 
St. Odilo of Cluny (994-1049), or when, yet earlier, the 
old pre-Benedictine Abbey of Lérins (Lerinum), founded 
in the last quarter of the fourth century, was, during 
the rule of St. Majolus (cir. 954-994), subjected to Cluny 
in about the year 978 by a Bull of Benedict VII (974-983), 
the text of which is given in Gallia Christiana, III, Instr. 
191. Of course, this system of centralization, of which 
St. Majolus was probably the real instigator, was in many 
instances justified as a method of reform. For example, 
we cannot read in the Chronicon S. Benigni Divionensis 
(ap. Biblioth. Cluniac. 298) the story of the transference 
of that house, during the rule of St. Majolus, to the Cluniac 
aagngetion, without recognizing that it meant in the 
result a much needed reform; but the reform was bought 
at a price, and at a price which St. Stephen and the early 
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Cistercians would probably have considered to imply 
somewhat of a lapse from strict loyalty to the Benedictine 
ideal. The Constitution submitted to Callixtus I] at 
Saulieu went behind such transactions. On this, as on 
other points, the Cistercian cry still was, as it had been 
from the first, “ Back to St. Benedict ”; moreover, in the 
circumstances it still was interpreted with remarkable 
consistency. 

And the mere fact that the Pope, himself a Cluniac, 
signalized his election and his consecration at Cluny by the 
grant “to Abbot Pontius and to succeeding abbots of 
the right to fulfil everywhere the office of a Roman 
Cardinal” (Gall. Christ., IV, 1134; cf. Biblioth. Cluniac, 
557), cannot have failed to emphasize the distinctive 
character of the Cistercian ideal, which, nevertheless, partly, 
we may suggest, from generosity, and partly, perhaps, 
from a certain awe of the “new Knights of Christ ”—the 
Cistercians were no longer pusillus grex—Callixtus did not 
hesitate to approve. The Statuta of this same Abbot 
Pontius de Melgueil (ap. Migne, CLXVI, 840) assume 
the subjection of every ce@nobium of the Congregation, 
down to the smallest priory, to the monarchia of the 
Caput Ordinis. No wonder that he was angry at Robert 
de Chitillon’s preference for the Cistercians! Probably 
St. Benedict would have held that the only subjects of an 
abbot were the sons of his own house. The Cistercians, 
however, did not go back quite so far as that. In the 
Charta the title Major Abbas is granted, not indeed ona 
monarchical principle to the Abbot of Citeaux only, but 
to the abbots of all mother-houses (Charta Charit., IV 18, 
and V 23); and the description Major Ecclesia is applied 
to such houses, with reference probably to Citeaux itself 
and to the four, the abbots of which St. Stephen had taken 
into his counsels—namely, La Ferté, Pontigny, Clairvaux, 
and Morimond—although the context seems to imply no 
more than a purely maternal majority. Again, although 
the Abbot of Citeaux, on the occasion of his visiting a 
house of the Order, is to be accorded the privilege of the 
locum tenens of its abbot, he may not, so is it expressly 
laid down, “presume to deal with, order, or touch upon 
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any affair of that house against the will of the abbot or of 
the brethren ” (op. cit., II, 6). Plainly the daughter-houses 
are to be regarded as full-grown offspring, and their liberty 
is to be respected. Nor is the Abbot of Citeaux himself 
to be exempt from all supervision. Once a year, upon 
some day appointed by themselves, the abbots of the other 
four Majores Ecclesie are together to visit Citeaux (op. 
cit., II, 9); and, further, should it at any time “ grow slack 
in its holy purpose, and deviate from the observance of the 
Rule or of the Order,” then in the name of all the rest 
these same four abbots are to warn the Abbot of Citeaux, 
no more than four times, to amend the laxity; and if he 
prove still incorrigible, he is to be deposed by the General 
Chapter, or, if it be necessary to take steps before the 
General Chapter can be held, by an assembly of all the 
abbots of the filiation of Citeaux, sitting with some abbots 
of other Cistercian houses as their assessors; and the Majores 
Abbates and the monks of Citeaux are together to appoint 
another to his office. 

Thus the Charta claims no autocracy for the Abbot of 
Citeaux; nor, on the other hand, can the procedure properly 
be described as democratic; what we rather find is the 
recognition of a family responsibility, of the duties of 
kinship, the daughter-houses being charged with the 
obligation of maintaining the well-being of their mother, 
as she is charged with the obligation to provide for them 
nurture and protection, at least during their tender years. 
The Abbé Vacandard has summed it up in saying that 
“le lien qui unit toutes les maisons cisterciennes a P’abbaye 
mére est purement un lien de charité fraternelle ” (Vie de 
saint Bernard, 1, 101, 4me. éd.). But it is not without 
significance that, less than sixty years later, in 1178, the 
title Pater Universalis Totius Ordinis is, we notice, applied 
to the Abbot of Citeaux by Herbert of Torres, the writer 
of the De Miraculis Libri Tres (Il, xxv). Centralization 
was already stiffening. How far this was an unconscious 
process, or how far it was due to the deliberate conviction, 
based partly upon the observation of Cluniac development 
and partly upon a sense of the needs created by the 
phenomenal Cistercian expansion of the first three-quarters 
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of the twelfth century, that such a system was essential to 
the strength of the Order—we do not presume to say, 

Another feature of the Charta is worthy of notice, if 
for no other reason than that it cannot have failed to strike 
Callixtus II as having been, at the particular moment, 
peculiarly distinctive. Hugo, the Cluniac monk, in his 
Epistle to Abbot Pontius (Biblioth. Cluniac. 557), con- 
gratulates him upon the fact that the cardinalate conferred 
upon the Abbot of Cluny ex officio is full proof that “in 
the providence of the Lord Cluny never had been, nor 
ever would be, under the jurisdiction of another bishop 
(than the Pope) or of any other authority whatsoever.” 
This privilege of exemption from all ordinary diocesan 
jurisdiction was highly valued by the Cluniacs; some years 
later Peter the Venerable would make it a matter of 
boasting, writing to St. Bernard: “It is our glory to have 
the Pope as our one and only and most exalted bishop; 
him alone as such we specifically obey ” (Petr. Vener. Ep, 
XXVIII, ap. Migne, CLXXIX, 138). ow St. Stephen, 
when, at this very time of the bestowal of the ex officio 
cardinalate upon the Abbot of Cluny, seeking to fortify 
the Order of Citeaux by further Papal sanction, made no 
pretence to claim for it exemption from the jurisdiction 
of the diocesan ordinary. Quite otherwise, for the Charta 
prescribes that “under no condition shall abbeys be 
founded in the diocese of any bishop before the bishop 
himself has confirmed and ratified the written decree” in 
each case (Charta Charit. Prefatio). This was certainly in 
accordance with the traditions of the Order. As a matter 
of history, most of the Cistercian foundations of the first 
hundred years of its expansion resulted from the invitation 
of diocesan bishops, who, in some instances, such as that 
of Bartholomew de Vir, Bishop of Laon, and the allodium 
Fusniacum, appear to have practically commandeered land 
from existing religious houses for the purpose of such 
foundations (Gall. Christ., IX, 628). 

The Usus or Consuetudines were submitted to the 
Pope at the same time as was the Charta, and, as we have 
noticed, in justification of both these documents, in plea 
for their ratification, was submitted also the Exordium 
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Parvum, the reasoned historical statement of the founda- 
tion of the Order and of its honourable record in the past. 
It was, so Guignard tells us, in accordance with the usual 
procedure of the twelfth century, “comme aujourd’hui,” 
to offer to the Sovereign Pontiff, when submitting to him 
the Statutes of an Order, “un exposé historique explicant 
leur origine et motivant leur utilité”? (Mon. Prim. de la 
Régle Cistercienne, XXX). The Exordium was, perhaps 
in parts, strange doctrine for the Cluniac Pope to hear, 
but it quoted in full (XIV) the Bull of Paschal II, and 
that, doubtless, carried weight. In any case, December 23, 
1119, marked an epoch in the history of the Order; it set 
the feet of the Cistercians, as it were, in a large room; it 
brought them forth into a place of liberty. And this was 
a privilege of which they were not slow to avail themselves 
to the very full. 

Standing in the background was the forceful personality 
of the Abbot of Clairvaux, St. Bernard, who was destined 
to play the leading part in that large room, in that place 
of liberty. What, as abbot of one of the Majores Ecclesia, 
had he done towards the framing of the Constitution? 
Probably his department had been rather that of the spirit 
than that of the letter. His great gifts lay not so much 
in a legislative as in an administrative direction; perhaps, 
indeed, his temperament was of the type which is apt to 
feel itself to be garrotté par un réglement, and even, at 
times, founding itself upon the law of love, or of liberty, 
or those of both, to drive a coach and horses through 
Constitutions; certainly the story of his life suggests 
something like this. Again—quite another consideration 
—no man better knew his own limitations than did he; 
and we may well suppose that, out of such intimate self- 
knowledge, would have grown the humility which would 
have compelled him to the characteristic Benedictine 
taciturnitas upon a subject which was not peculiarly his 
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Art. 10.—CARDINAL PACCA AND THE 
TEMPORAL POWER 





Corrispondenza Inedita dei Cardinali Consalvi e Pacca, 1814-1815, 
By P. Ilario Rinieri. ‘Turin, 1903. 

Il Congresso di Vienna e la Santa Sede. By P. LIlario Rinieri, 
Rome, 1904. 

La Rome de Napoléon. By Louis Madelin. Paris, 1906, 

The Cambridge Modern History. Vol. X. Cambridge University 
Press, 1907. 

Le Dernier Siécle de la Rome Pontificale. By Fernand Hayward, 
Vol. I. Paris, 1927. Vol. II., 1928. 


HE flood of light thrown upon some of the most 

obscure recesses of the Congress of Vienna by the 
publication of the original correspondence in the Vatican 
archives has naturally illumined the characters of the 
writers. Consalvi’s voluminous despatches describe his 
hopes and fears as the complexion of affairs varies almost 
from day to day. Pacca, acting as Pro-Secretary of State, 
discusses the prospects of the great diplomatic struggle 
whilst keeping Consalvi informed of what is happening at 
Rome. The result is a great deal of hitherto unpublished 
information and a fuller understanding of the several points 
of view of the two correspondents. Though they differ 
at times, both come out with enhanced reputation. The 
great diplomat is well known to us already, and it is difficult 
to exaggerate his consummate address. Pacca, who has 
been maligned as reactionary, intolerant, and vindictive, 
explains and defends what was done. Describing various 
difficulties at first-hand, he shows himself the  stout- 
hearted minister and counsellor who, agendo, vigilando, 
consulendo, governs resolutely, though mercifully; he 1s 
able and very willing to justify his actions and unshaken 
by hostile report. 

Throughout these volumes we see always the same direct, 
vigorous, and essentially simple character. Instances of 
his downright style abound. Pacca was no diplomat—he 
was much too candid. During the Hundred Days Murat 
attempted to reoccupy Rome, and when Zuccari, his — 
asked permission for the “passage” of the Neapolitan 
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troops, Pacca flatly refused, adding that it would be a 
manifest outrage. The protest to the Powers which 
followed the entry of Murat’s forces is equally straight 
from the shoulder, and the aggression of “ Joachim 
Napoleon ” (no title of King) is characterized as null, void, 
and sacrilegious. From Genoa, whither he had persuaded 
Pius VII to retire, in order to baffle Murat, he has to reply 
to a cunning letter from Lucien Bonaparte, and he begins 
with alarming frankness: “Il S.P., affollato da tanti 
affari. . . .’ When Fallot de Beaumont, who had been 
censured, defends his conduct with a sophistical ingenuity 
that verges upon effrontery, Pacca asks him if he is trying 
to mock the Holy Father, because if so he is making a 
very great mistake. The letters to Consalvi about the 
complications at Vienna are really very like the messages 
one would send down to a diver who from the floor of the 
deep was reporting all sorts of difficulties and strange 
encounters; he cannot give effective advice; he can a 
offer encouragement mingled with regret that the explorer 
is not more fortunate. A not infrequent outburst is, 
“ May God confound the designs of the wicked.” Some- 
times he is unconsciously amusing, as when he advises 
Consalvi how to address a note to the lady known as 
Madame Talleyrand. 

Quite early in the Congress (September, 1814) he learns 
that Castlereagh entertains magnificently; the English 
Minister is said to be provided with ten thousand bottles 
of wine, worth ten florins apiece at the very least. 
“Dreadful,” exclaims our frugal Cardinal. Consalvi 
remarks that he cannot, of course, compete with that kind 
of thing, and that when he has to give a dinner he invites 
only two or three at a time—the actual ministers or heads 
of delegations. Whereupon Pacca solemnly adjures him 
to use his own judgement, as they in Rome know that 
he will incur no unnecessary expense. Similarly with his 
parting gifts. Before the close of the Congress, Consalvi 
sends his list of those who must be given snuffboxes; and 
some of the boxes must be good ones with the portrait of 
the Holy Father set in brilliants. Consalvi, who has the 
grand manner, has lengthened the list by several names; 
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and Pacca agrees, although there is no money in the 
treasury, because he knows of a man in Rome who does 
these things reasonably. Once or twice he is rather 
sprightly: ‘“ The picture you paint is partly in the colours 
of Raffaele and partly in those of Cimabue: in those of 
Raffaele because they satisfy the eye and delight the heart; 
in those of Cimabue because the impression made on eye 
and mind is cold.” The whole esthetic of the eighteenth 
century is in that comparison. Sometimes he permits 
himself a pun, as when he says of Zuccari that under the 
appearance of sugar (zucchero) the fellow is more bitter 
than poison. But the dominant topic is the recovery of 
the Legations, which is always recalling him to serious- 
ness, if not to lamentation, and his own native city is 
involved in the same fate. Benevento had lain in a long 
slumber since the far-off day in the thirteenth century, 
when Charles of Anjou had avenged the Papacy upon the 
House of Hohenstaufen.* Five hundred years after it had 
been used, together with ill-starred Avignon, when the 
Catholic Powers combined to put pressure upon Clement 
XIV, for Tanucci had seized Benevento and Ponte Corvo, 
enclaves in Neapolitan territory, when Choiseul seized 
Avignon and the Venaissin. Now, suddenly, Benevento 
was in question again, for it was one of the makeweights 
in the unfathomable intrigues of Murat and in the secret 
bargain by which Talleyrand sold his support to Ferdinand. 
In Consalvi’s vivid phrase, it had become an Hakeldama. 
The great diplomat was to get it back—ereptum e faucibus 
Orci—even out of the clutches of Talleyrand; but its fate 
was long in the balance. Pacca’s anxiety was acute. At 
last all is over and Consalvi announces victory. Pacca 1s 
profuse in compliment and congratulation. But not every- 
thing has been recovered; he mournfully and obstinately 
deplores the slice of territory in the Romagna that has 
gone and the Austrian garrison that is to stay in Ferrara 
and Comacchio, adding that the Pope has comforted himself 
by reflecting that every effort has been made and that no 
roses can be plucked without encountering thorns. 

It is late in the day to find fault with the Cambridge 


* Dante, Purgatorio, III, 110-125. 
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Modern History, and it is inevitable that a large work 
built up by many hands should be unequal in its parts. 
But it is right to call attention to misrepresentation, 
especially in a work that is doubtless taken as authoritative 
by thousands of students. The reader who scans the 
impressive bibliographies 1s apt to assume that the state- 
ments made in the several chapters are based upon the 
sources and authorities cited. Those, however, who take 
the trouble to test the matter in any field with which they 
may be acquainted find that this is very frequently not so. 
In Chapter V, entitled “The Papacy and the Catholic 
Church,” the writer, Lady Blennerhasset, has greatly 
exaggerated and misrepresented the part played by Pacca 
and his colleagues, and she has apparently done so in despite 
of the information before her. P. Rinieri’s two volumes 
must almost certainly have been seen before this chapter 
was written—at any rate, they appear in the bibliography 
assigned to it. These despatches show at once that Pacca 
vigorously denied and circumstantially disproved the 
accusations which were made at the time, have been con- 
tinually repeated since, and are reiterated in Volume X 
of the Cambridge Modern History. Pacca explains trans- 
actions which were then actually under discussion and were 
the subject of misunderstandings, of rumours and of 
interested reports, and his explanations are made not in 
manifestos or in any form that one is inclined to discount, 
but in letters to his principal colleague. The matter 
published by P. Rinieri does not consist of anybody’s 
“memoirs ” or “ recollections,” but of original despatches. 
Yet the writer of this chapter chose to disregard the 
whole weight, substance, and trend of all this testimony, 
and to present a travesty of the facts. The version given 
may be in accordance with the tradition dominant in this 
country where any matter touching the Papacy is involved, 
but it is clean contrary to a mass of first-hand evidence. 
Let us look for a moment at some of these statements. 
The reader is told that “ Pacca persecuted all those who 
had held office under Napoleon ”; that “ supporters of the 
previous administration, and chiefly the priests, were 
treated with uncompromising severity; many were deposed, 
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called upon to disavow their views, punished or expelled 
and deprived of their incomes”; and that “ by Pacca and 
those who shared his views, all sovereigns and statesmen 
from Joseph II to Stein, the Tugenbund in Germany, the 
Protestant Bible Societies, the Liberals—everybody, in fact, 
who did not hold their opinions—were stamped as Free- 
masons.” The answer is that the first of these statements 
is untrue; the second is a gross exaggeration, mingled with 
a serious suppression of the truth; and the third, which is 
substantially true, can easily be shown to be no ground for 
reproach. Moreover, the divergence of view manifested 
in the correspondence between the two Cardinals is likewise 
exaggerated and misrepresented. ‘ Against Consalvi’s 
opinion, Pacca had obtained the condemnation of the 
Freemasons and the Carbonari. The existence of secret 
societies spread all over Italy was indeed a serious danger. 
The French at the time of the Republic had made use of 
them.” Consalvi, in point of fact, did not differ as to 
the character of Freemasonry and Carbonarism (which 1s 
admitted even in this travesty to be “a serious danger”), 
but as to the opportuneness of Pacca’s action, because he 
(Consalvi) was at the moment engaged upon a task of 
extraordinary difficulty and deprecated any action which 
made that task more difficult. The suggestion that the 
action of French Freemasonry in Italy was restricted to 
“the time of the Republic” is simply absurd. 

There had been two lodges in Rome since the time of 
Clement XII, who published the first condemnation of 
secret societies in 1738, and there was, moreover, a colony 
of French Freemasons there long before the outbreak of 
the Revoluton. The young painters of the French School 
at Rome had a lodge of their own which was active enough 
to be raided by the Pontifical police at the time of the 
arrest of Cagliostro in December, 1789. From that time 
onwards their action had been continuous and easily dis- 
cernible in the disturbances which brought about the over- 
throw of the Pontifical Government. Consalvi’s opinion 
was that the end of the Congress would have been a better 
time for the edict against Freemasonry because Humboldt 
had told him that it would have been wiser to wait for 
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three months, seeing that these people were exerting 
owerful influence at Vienna, and that indeed the great 
offence of the Papal Government was the publication of 
this edict and, of course, the re-establishment of the Jesuits. 
Startling confirmation soon came from the nuncio Severoli; 
nearly everybody of importance at the Congress, he wrote, 
with the exception of the Austrian Emperor himself, was a 
Freemason. Hence the cry that there must be “no 
severities, no reprisals”? at Rome. Moreover, a crowd of 
“ Napoleonic ” ex-officials of the Kingdom of Italy, having 
lost salaried positions, were naturally opposed to the re- 
establishment of each and all of the “ legitimate” govern- 
ments, and began that campaign of calumny which has 
grown into the official and traditional history of Italy under 
“foreign” domination. A number of these men, such as 
Marescotti and Aldini, and their associates from the lodges 
of Bologna, crowded to Vienna in search of new employ- 
ment and of revenge. Severoli, writing to Pacca, August 
6, 1814, reports that some of them actually offered their 
services to the Austrian Government. And there were 
others of whom Rinieri, irritated by the mendacity of 
David Silvagni, remarks with pardonable asperity that it 
was natural for them to raise the cry, “Non habemus 
regem nisi Cesarem.” Pacca’s opinion, firmly held and 
frankly expressed, was that, as the Papal administrators 
would be condemned in any case, whatever they did, they 
may as well do at once what they thought right, without 
attempting to conciliate people who were implacably hostile. 
It would be difficult to show that he was wrong. Every 
restored Government had made malcontents, and in Italy 
there was a very real danger of revolution from the 
Carbonari; so much so that Pius VII had actually been 
anticipated in this step by the King of Sardinia. 

At Rome and in the Patrimony, as everywhere else, the 
French had dissolved all religious houses and sold the pro- 
perty. In the Legations, as in Lombardy, the secularizations 
had been drastic. The duchies awarded to Masséna (Rivoli), 
Lannes (Montebello), Augerean (Castiglione) had all been 
provided out of Church lands, and similar appanages had 
been given to Ministers of State. Eugéne Beauharnais, 
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the Viceroy, derived almost all his personal revenue from 
such sources, and Melzi had been compensated with the 
duchy of Lodi formed out of the possessions of the great 
house of St. Justina at Padua. Pacca re-established, and 
to some extent re-endowed, about 1,820 monasteries, 
friaries and other houses of Regulars, and about 600 
convents of nuns. All this was very unpopular at Vienna— 
most of all the restoration of the Jesuits. By the Bull of 
August 7, 1814, Sollicitudo Omnium Ecclesiarum, Pius 
VII had reconstituted the famous Company. Pacca took 
pride and pleasure in his part in this great act of reparation 
for the concerted crime of the Catholic Governments, feel- 
ing that he was not only serving the best interests of the 
Church, but redeeming an error of his own youth. There 
can be no doubt that Pacca and Consalvi differed as to the 
timeliness of this act. Consalvi had no prejudice in the 
matter, but thought the general restoration inopportune, 
He was exceedingly anxious that nothing should be done 
which would be likely to offend the Powers, particularly 
England, for fear of compromising the cause of Catholic 
Emancipation. This view was strengthened by the famous 
interloper in all ecclesiastical affairs, Sir John Hippisley, 
who had assured him that the King’s Government was 
inexorably opposed to the establishment of the Jesuits in 
England, and that recognition by the Pope would cool 
English friendship for Pius VII and destroy all prospects 
of relief for the Catholics of England and Ireland. Pazcea, 
on the other hand, knew little or nothing of conditions in 
England, but regarded the good of the Church as a whole. 
Hence his warmth: “ What harm, I ask, has been done to 
the Princes by the restoration of the Jesuits, by the edict 
against the Freemasons, by the reorganization of the 
Religious? The Jesuits are longed for by the whole 
Catholic world. Let us speak the word plainly. It ss 
Atheism that is making war on us, and will make war, 
whether we have religious or not (coi frati e senza frati), 
until God with His powerful arm destroys it ” (January 16, 
1816S). 

we have now seen clearly enough what was the head 
and front of Pacca’s offending, and we may examine briefly 
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the charge that he “ persecuted ” those who had held office 
under Napoleon, and that those priests who had supported 
the previous régime “were treated with uncompromising 
severity.” Naturally the Cardinal’s personal experiences 
had given him a pronounced distaste for both the Revolu- 
tion and the Napoleonic régime; as Frederick William of 
Prussia said of Pius VII, “Il avait payé de sa personne.” 
This, however, does not warrant the assertion that he was 
vindictive. As for the clergy who had adhered to the 
Napoleonic Government, no instructed person need profess 
surprise that a Roman cardinal should dislike, in ascending 
degree, clerics who had obeyed the Usurper against the 
express command of the Pope, ecclesiastics uncanonically 
intruded into sees and benefices the lawful incumbents of 
which had been imprisoned for their fidelity, and a little 
knot of French prelates who had endeavoured to spread 
Gallicanism and even Jansenism in Italy. 

During the French occupation the Roman clergy had 
suffered not only material loss, but direct oppression. They 
were required to take the oath of loyalty to Napoleon, 
to celebrate his victories and the anniversary of his 
coronation with the T’e Deum and public recitation of 
the Domine, saluum fac Imperatorem nostrum, to offer 
public prayers for the safe delivery of Marie Louise: for 
this event he had with characteristic minuteness actually 
prescribed the Litany of Loreto, the prayer Concede nos, 
famulos tuos, and three Hail Marys. Refusal involved 
exile and imprisonment. The recalcitrants were deported 
by hundreds to various places in Tuscany and Piedmont 
(e.g.. Fenestrelle), some to prisons in France. Of the 
expelled religious, 1,868 out of 3,106 refused to take 
pensions from the French. Cesare Balbo, who, as Secretary 
to the Consulta, saw the whole thing at close quarters, thus 
records his astonishment: “The despised priests are the 
strongest men, perhaps the only strong men, in Italy.” 
It was these who endured “ severities,” not the minority 
who profited by their expulsion. Again: “Consalvi was 
perfectly aware,” according to this tendentious narrative, 
“that the protests of the Powers assembled at Vienna were 
well-founded.” The answer is that he believed at first 
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that this was so, but found that it was not so. When he 
passed on the complaints to Pacca, he received in reply g 
categorical account of what had been done. The officials 
(e.g., tax-collectors) who had acted for the French had been 
suspended for some two months, then quietly reinstated, 
The anti-Christian professors and schoolmasters who had 
been. disseminating “liberalism ” had been dismissed, and 
it may be remarked that no Government in those days 
was expected to maintain its enemies in its own employ, 
Rivarola’s first edict, while abolishing a portion of the 
Code Napoléon, likewise abolished taxes on wine and salt 
and reduced the land tax. Marescotti and Giuseppe Giraud 
(brother of Giovanni Giraud, the poet), who had been con- 
nected with Miollis’ National Guard and with the expulsion 
of Pius VII, had been ordered not to appear in public, 
The two ruffans who had shown Radet the way to the 
Pope’s apartments on the night of the “‘ escalade ” had been 
sent to the galleys. Some others who had been active on 
that night were exiled. Braschi, nephew of Pius VI, 
Buoncompagni, Gabrielli, Sforza Cesarini, and others of 
the Roman nobility, who had held public office under 
the Consulta, and Angelotti, who had acted as premier 
président, were told not to present themselves at the 
Quirinal until further notice. On the secular side, that was 
all. M. Louis Madelin’s judgment is that the reaction of 
1814 at Rome has been much exaggerated, and that, con- 
sidering what the Pope and his cardinals had suffered, 
their moderation was amazing. 

In the case of the clergy who had accepted or actively 
supported the French usurpation there was a much wider 
distribution of ecclesiastical censures than of material 
penalties. Bishops and priests who had uncanonically taken 
possession of sees or parishes on the appointment of the 
Ministre des Cultes were deprived and called upon to make 
their submission to the Holy See; some who had dis- 
seminated Gallicanism (notably the Four Articles of 1682) 
and Jansenism, under orders from the French, were con- 
strained to make public retractation. Only three cases 
attracted any attention at the time, and in two of them 
the cause was the prominence of the delinquent, not the 
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severity of the judges. These were Cardinal Maury; 
Fallot de Beaumont, Bishop of Piacenza; and Longo, the 
archpriest of Florence. The strange manner of Maury’s 
coming into Italy, his trial by a congregation of cardinals, 
his brief detention in the Castle of Sant’Angelo, and Con- 
salvi’s intervention, are things well known. Fallot de 
Beaumont, who had been one of Napoleon’s tools when 
Pius VII was at Fontainebleau, had also made himself 
exceedingly obnoxious to the clergy and faithful of 
Piacenza by behaving not as their bishop, but as an agent 
of the Napoleonic system. He then suffered himself to be 
intruded into the archiepiscopal see of Bourges, and, in 
default of canonical institution, had utilized the device 
which had been invented by Maury for overcoming the 
reluctance of the metropolitan chapter of Paris. Beaumont 
was commanded to publish a retractation of his acts, but 
preferred to resign the see of Piacenza. Longo had caused 
much scandal by similarly facilitating the intrusion of the 
Bishop of Nancy into the see of Florence, and had himself 
wrongfully taken possession of that of Spoleto with which 
he had been rewarded for his services at Florence. The 
cardinals sentenced Longo to deprivation, declared him 
incapable of any other preferment, and ordered him to 
publish a printed retractation. It was against this judge- 
ment in particular that Consalvi made strong protest; he 
regarded it as unjust to single out a few individuals where 
many had been in fault, and considered that it would pro- 
duce a bad effect—this was his constant preoccupation— 
and that a priceless opportunity for a general pardon had 
been lost. The great diplomat tells Pacca that zeal (he is 
alluding to the “ Zelanti”) must be secundum scientiam, 
that it should be tempered with abundant consideration 
for the difficulty of the times men had passed through, 
and bids him remember that, after all, there are different 
customs prevailing in other countries. This elicits a sturdy 
reply from Pacca: that which the Pope has to tolerate in 
France, Germany, and Portugal he is not going to allow 
and approve in Italy, especially in his own states. It is 
thus quite clear that the so-called “severities” were neither 
numerous nor drastic—for instance, seven minor prelates 
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who had frequented Muiollis’ receptions were deprived of 
the mantellata—and a few weeks afterwards there was 2 
general amnesty. Another statement in the curiously 
one-sided account of these transactions given in the 
Cambridge Modern History may be briefly noticed. 
“Consalvi . . . could not save individuals: he had to 
apologize for his outspokenness and promise amendment” 
Consalvi’s expression of regret was not for his opinion, but 
because his too-ready credence of exaggerated and inter. 
ested reports had given pain at Rome. Moreover, at that 
date, October 10, 1814, he knew of the amnesty, the news 
of which had not reached him when he penned his earlier 
protests. But enough has been said to show that the state- 
ments quoted are thoroughly misleading. Needless to say 
that the solicitude of the politicians at Vienna was not 
extended to those whom they themselves governed. In 
this matter of “repression ” and « rigour > Pacca and his 
colleagues compare very favourably with Louis XVIIPs 
government or with Sidmouth, Castlereagh, and Eldon. 

nglish readers, in particular, whose ideas on this question 
may be derived from the Brownings or from writers of 
fiction, would do well to take up the thesis of the 
Liberty of the Subject in England between 1793 and 1830. 
Of the Holy Alliance, which was too holy to include the 
Pope, there is no need to say anything here. 

Lastly, there was the difficult question of the avi 
government of the States of the Church. That system 
was undoubtedly an anachronism in the nineteenth century. 
Under Pius VI the whole of Central Italy, from Ferrarz 
to Civita Vecchia and from Perugia to Terracina, had been 
administered entirely by prelates, the first modifications of 
this régime having been introduced by Consalvi between 
1800 and 1806. Before the Revolution, the Pontifical 
government was, in fact, better than that of other European 
countries, in that it was milder, more merciful, more 
paternal, in the better sense of the term, and not oneal 
to the character of the people. As such its re- -establishment 
was welcomed by the majority in 1814. The basis of the 
Risorgimento legend is that all, or nearly all, the Italians, 
after enjoying the benefits of the enlightened and pro- 
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gressive rule of the Napoleonic officials, were callously 
thrust back under a medieval tyranny which they hated. 
M. Louis Madelin demolished this legend in his brilliant 
account of the French domination in Rome from 1809- 
1814. It is there made abundantly clear that the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of Rome and the Patrimony 
had been happy enough in the careless old fashion of the 
eighteenth century, whereas under the “ Athenian govern- 
ment” of the Consulta they had been acutely miserable. 
The Rome of the seventeenth century has been described 
as “a community entirely set apart from politics, altogether 
at one with its government by habit, by interest, and by 
religion,” and the description holds good, substantially, 
for the whole of the eighteenth century. It is not long 
since Professor Salvemini, in a public lecture delivered 
in London, expressed a similar opinion in regard to the 
bulk of the population in the nineteenth. All writers who 
have not written from a brief agree that the people 
remained attached to the Pontifical Government, and that 
they bitterly regretted the disappearance of the Pontifical 
Court. They detested the heavy taxation, spent largely 
in maintaining military establishments, and most of all 
the conscription whereby their young men were sent 
to perish in Germany, Spain, and Russia. The very 
brigandage, which is the classic reproach against the States 
of the Church, was augmented enormously by the attempt 
to enforce conscription, and it naturally survived the causes 
that had operated to increase it. All this applies, mutatis 
mutandis, to the populations of the Marches and of the 
Legations; there, indeed, the blood-tax had been heaviest 
of all. 

On the other hand, it would be useless to deny that 
experience of the modern régime had made a difference. 
What mattered, and mattered profoundly, was that a 
theocratic state could not be expected to put material 
welfare in the forefront as an end of government. The 
abolition of privilege, the introduction of civic equality, 
the throwing open of careers and occupations formerly 
monopolized by clerics, material improvements such as 
roads, bridges, canals, public promenades, and monuments 
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( a special feature of French administration), uniformity in 
civic and fiscal affairs, regularity in judicial business—alj 
these things did infinitely more than the Rights of Man or 
the doctrines of 1789 to make unquestioning acceptance 
of the old system impossible. There was, above all, the 
especial anomaly that the States of the Church were 
governed in a manner that differed from all other States 
in that it was a government of priests. The Sovereign 
was a priest and his delegates were priests. This, before 
the Revolution, had been looked upon as natural and part 
of the settled order of things. Once it came to be regarded 
as unnatural, restiveness was bound to turn rapidly into 
resentment. No degree of efficiency could have prevented 
it, for all reforms left the essential difficulty untouched. 
There was no analogy with the power exercised by great 
Churchmen in other countries and in other times. Morton 
or Wolsey, Ximenes or Richelieu, had governed under the 
authority of the lay ruler. Each of those great ministers 
was chosen by his King for administrative ability, and, as 
it were, lent his services to the State, not governing by 
right as a cleric. 

Consalvi alone saw this clearly. In his first period of 
office he had done all he could to improve and modernize 
the old system. He now understood that it could not be 
brought back “just as it had been under Pius VI.” 
Pacca could not see this, and here he certainly failed to 
show insight or statesmanship. Like all the other cardinals, 
he appears to have regarded the system in which he had 
grown up as natural, just, and appropriate, and to have 
seen no particular reason for altering it. Hence the 
repeated and emphatic counsels and remonstrances sent to 
Rome by Consalvi from Vienna. As early as July 26, 
1814, he declares that any rigorous measures will “only 
help on the revolution [in Italy | and feed the movement 
for a united kingdom of Italy.” On August 17 he tells 
Pacca not to do anything to increase the number of malcon- 
tents and disaffected; not to see things en émigré. “The 
people,” he continues, “are not evilly disposed, but they 
are excited by what they have seen and felt in the last 
twenty-five years. They hate a yoke, especially that of 
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riests. . . . They are all implicated in the great plan 
which has become in Italy a national design. The centre 
of their operations is in London, where they have great and 
powerful supporters. These are not in the Government 
(who have other views), but in the party of the Opposition.” 
Here we have another instance, confirmed by a long course 
of events, of the perspicacity of the Great Cardinal. 

As his difficulties at Vienna become more acute he 
becomes more and more anxious that nothing prejudicial 
to his case shall happen at Rome, and his warnings against 
any action that may lend itself to misrepresentation become 
stronger. On June 12, 1815, he tells Pacca that “if it 
has been difficult to recover [ the Legations], it is more 
difficult to keep them. If the right way is not taken, if 
serious mistakes are made, the territories that have been 
recovered will not be retained for six months.” Again: 
“Tt must be remembered that in the Marches, although 
they have been lost for eight years and not for twenty, 
like the Legations, the way of thinking has been changed. 
Habits, customs, ideas, all have changed. The young men 
have either no notion of the Pope’s government, or, if they 
have, it is the very worst and most erroneous opinion. 
They are ashamed, moreover, to be governed by priests. 
They have no hope of advancement under an ecclesiastical 
government. I do not say that the older men and the 
populace think thus; but these are not that part of the 
nation which sooner or later ends by making the laws.” 

Later on he repeats that if they in Rome have the inten- 
tion of bringing back things as they used to be, it will 
be attempting the teal and they will not keep the 
Legations and the Marches six months. “When Noah 
came out of the Ark after the Deluge he was not so foolish 
as to try to do just exactly what he did before he went in, 
because the world had been altogether changed by the 
Deluge. Moreover, he had against him only physical 
changes, while the handful of men who were with him 
thought as he did, and were all of the same race. We 
have against us a moral change which is much more 
significant. The greater part of those with whom we have 
to deal do not think as we do, and their hearts are against 
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us. I say that it will be impossible to re-establish a stable 
government that will be similar to the old one, and that a 
transitional government is absolutely necessary in order to 
avoid a violent change between what has been, up to now, 
and what will be, later on. Jl Governo non si muta come 
la camicia! The French themselves, although they were 
powerful enough to do as they liked, yet for some time 
kept alive the forms of the Pontifical government in Rome 
in order to prepare men’s minds little by little for the new 
system.” Returning later to the question of the interim 
government of a more or less modern and lay character, 
which will have to be set up in the Legations, he says that 
as the hand of His Holiness will be forced in any case, 
“it will be wise to do the thing with a good grace, and, 
moreover, to do something over and above | what is strictly 
necessary | in order to win the gratitude of the population.” 

Finally, he exclaims that those who are itching to resume 
possession of all ecclesiastical property are absolutely mad. 
If reform has got to come in the Legations and the Marches, 
how is it possible that the people of Umbria, of the 
Patrimony, of Rome itself, will for long put up with the 
contrary? When the stream 1s of such force that it cannot 
be resisted, is it not better to try to regulate and direct it 
than to be swept away by it? It was only when these 
despatches were published that Consalvi’s remarkable 
standpoint could be fully understood. It is in the width and 
depth of mental horizon that the statesman shows his 
superiority to the mere administrator. A statesman knows 
how to accept contemporary conditions without being 
fettered by contemporary ideas. The trouble with Pacca 
and the Zelanti in Rome was that they were a little too 
much afraid of the present and not enough afraid of the 
future. They were not vindictive or tyrannical; like most 
of their contemporaries, they were conservative and lacking 
in imagination, and, after all, their views and methods in 
home government were not in any degree less enlightened 
than those of Castlereagh and Wellington. Consalvi stood 
apart, and was fully conscious of his isolation. In moments 
of expansiveness he claimed that the purple was not neces- 
sarily a badge of conservatism. To the French jurist, Le 
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Gonidec, who had been Napoleon’s procureur-général in 
Rome, he said: “Sous cette calotte, il y a des ideés 
liberales,” and went on to speak of things that could be 
prepared, but must be left to others to accomplish. But 
there were no others who had his prophetic vision 


“ Of the wide world, dreaming of things to come.” 


When Consalvi returned to Rome to resume his post 
as Secretary of State, Pacca replaced Severoli as nuncio 
at Vienna, remaining there for about a year. Further 
honours awaited him, though he now quits the stage of 
European history. In 1817 he was made Governor of 
Rome; in 1821 Cardinal-Bishop of Porto; two years later 
he was Camerlingo at the conclave that elected Leo XII. 
Consalvi died in 1824, and Pacca, who was six months 
older, was destined to survive him for over twenty years. 
He was made Cardinal-Legate of Velletri by Leo XII, and 
in 1830 Cardinal-Bishop of Ostia and Dean of the Sacred 
College by Pius VIII. In the Conclave of 1829 he had 
been a candidate for the Papacy; in that of 1830-31 he was 
very nearly elected. Already he had completed his memoirs. 
They are undoubtedly good reading, for their vivid detail 
is that of an eyewitness, and they express clearly enough 
the robust personality of the writer; and there are apt 
quotations, sage reflections, and all his strong and abiding 
sense of Divine Providence overruling the tangle and 
tumult of human affairs. He shared the passion of his 
time for classical archeology, and in his old age amused 
himself by superintending excavations at Ostia, where he 
founded a small museum. In April, 1843, at the age of 
eighty-seven, he had the energy to deliver a public address 
to the Roman Academy on the general outlook for the 
Church in Europe. He died on February 19, 1844, the 
last survivor of those who had served under Pius VI, had 
seen the French Revolution, and had withstood Napoleon. 
A noble character, compact of the Roman virtus, ptetas, 
Simplicitas, patient in adversity, humble in prosperity, the 
long and momentous epoch during which he lived and 
laboured does not anywhere show us a more honourable, 
steadfast, magnanimous man. J. J. DWYER. 





Art. 11.—THE ANGLO-SAXON NUNS OF 
THE GOLDEN AGE 


HEN St. Augustine and the monks who accom- 
panied him first set foot upon the shores of Thanet 

in the year 597 they found that the inhabitants of the 
country to which they had come were a wild and un- 
disciplined race of barbarians. They would never, indeed, 
have dared to attempt to spread the light of the Gospel 
among such fierce savages had it not been for the intense 
desire which Pope St. Gregory the Great manifested for 
their conversion. And wonderful was the reward of their 
obedience. Within a century the flame of Christianity 
had burst forth throughout the land, and grace had 
wrought a marvellous change in those who but so short a 
while before had been steeped in the darkness of paganism. 
The divine gift of the Faith, which the Anglo-Saxons 
had received through the instrumentality of the Roman 
monks, soon became incapable alone of satisfying the 
spiritual aspirations of many of them; they wished to 
imitate the example of those who had taught them, by 
embracing the monastic state. The men built themselves 
monasteries as a result, and by the time the last of the 
Roman monks had gone to his reward, numerous monas- 
teries throughout the land, peopled by Saxon monks, had 
become centres of the spiritual life of the countryside, and 
the “Golden Age of Anglo-Saxon History ” had begun. 
The men were by no means alone in thus seeking to love 
and serve God more perfectly, nor were they, for that 
matter, even the first. The Anglo-Saxon ladies, to whom 
the solitude of the cloister seems especially to have appealed, 
could not even wait for convents to be built for them in 
England, but in their ardour sailed away across the sea, 
the sooner to reach the object of their desires. Great 
numbers of these holy virgins flocked to such convents in 
Gaul as Chelles, Jouarre, Andelys, and Faremoutier. Their 
sanctity was so great that it prompted their foreign sisters 
to choose them as abbesses in their own abbeys; we find, 
for example, that Faremoutier was governed by the Abbess 
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Earcongota, daughter of Eadbald, King of Kent, hardly 
forty years after St. Augustine’s landing upon our shores. 
After her, the same convent was ruled successively by the 
two sisters Edilburga and Sethrid, daughters of King Anna 
of East Anglia. There was, indeed, not even one of the 
seven kingdoms of old England whose reigning families 
could not boast of some daughter who had consecrated her 
virginity to God. It would be a task in itself to give the 
names of all the early English nuns who were queens or 
princesses, they are so numerous. 

The ancient chroniclers rarely say anything of the count- 
less other nuns who were not nome blood, and the reason 
for this is, no doubt, that the greatness of the sacrifice of 
these nobler ladies must especially have appealed to them. 
Occasionally, however, we find scraps of evidence which 
show that these convents were peopled, no less, by the 
daughter of the obscure Saxon and the conquered Briton, 
and even the poor girl who had escaped from slavery. “ All 
marched under the same banner—that of sacrifice,” says 
Montalembert. “Some gave up a crown, wealth and 
greatness; others their family, their love, their freedom; all 
had to give up themselves. It is too probable that these 
Anglo-Saxon princesses were by nature haughty and in- 
solent, hard and pitiless; and of all the miracles wrought by 
Christianity there is scarcely one more wonderful than the 
transformation of so great a number of such women into 
docile daughters and devoted sisters.” As time went on, 
many of these nuns, who for love of God had sought 
voluntary banishment, were able to return to their own 
land and assemble into the convents which had been built 
for them while in exile they first learnt the happiness of a 
life given to God alone. 

Before the end of the seventh century, numbers of 
convents had been established in England, but they were 
particularly abundant in the South. There were those, for 
example, of Minster in Thanet, Wenlock, and Canterbury, 
which were ruled by the three sisters, SS. Mildred, Mil- 
burga, and Milgith. St. Ethelberga, Queen of North- 
umbria, founded the Abbey of Lyminge and became a nun 
there when her husband died; and her granddaughter, 
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Elfleda, was Abbess of Whitby after St. Hilda. Other 


convents were established at Folkestone, Ely, Chertsey, 
Gloucester, Hackness, Wimborne, and Barking: these 
were all governed during their earlier years by abbesses 
who belonged to the various royal houses of the Heptarchy, 
but they by no means exhaust the list. 

None of the chroniclers of that early age has left us a 
complete picture of the interior of the Anglo-Saxon con- 
vents, but fortunately the records of the ceremonies then 
in use for the consecration of the nuns have come down to 
us. We cannot refrain from bringing together some 
extracts from the beautiful prayers which the Bishop 
uttered while he laid his hands upon the novice’s head to 
bless her. ‘‘ May God bless thee, who has chosen thee as 
He chose Mary, to preserve thy virginity entire and spot- 
less, as thou hast promised before God and the angels. 
Mayest thou persevere in thy resolution and thus be 
worthy of the virgin’s crown. May God bless thee with 
all blessings, that thou mayest remain immaculate and 
perfect under the robe of Mary, that thy Divine Spouse 
may find in thee a soul white as snow and a body resplen- 
dent with purity. Mayest thou, purified in this world, 
rise again to dwell in His celestial presence with the 
hundred and forty-four thousand innocents who follow the 
Lamb whithersoever He goeth, singing the New Canticle, 
and receiving thy reward in the dwelling-place of those 
who live for ever.” The Bishop then placed the black 
veil upon her head and continued: ‘‘O God, who deignest 
to inhabit chaste forms, and lovest the virgin soul ... 
look upon Thy servant here present, who, placing in Thy 
hand the resolution to live for ever in chastity, offers to 
Thee the devotion which prompted her to vow herself to 
Thee. .. . Grant, Lord, that she may keep the faith 
which she has sworn to Thee, that at the unknown day of 
Thy coming, far from being troubled, she may go forth to 
meet Thee in all security, and enter the choir of wise 
virgins by the royal gate of Thy eternal dwelling-place.” 

The extraordinary respect and veneration which the 
Anglo-Saxons manifested towards their nuns is truly re- 
markable when we consider the deplorable condition to 
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which the brutality of the men of other regions of that 
age had reduced their womankind. Nowhere was their 
influence more elevating and enduring than among the 
Anglo-Saxons. Nowhere, too, among the newly converted 
nations did they abound in greater numbers than in our 
island. The tender regard of their countrymen for them 
is especially evident in the dire penalties with which the 
laws of the time protected the honour and the freedom of 
those they named so becomingly “ the brides of the Lord ” 
and “the spouses of God.” 

The severe punishments inflicted by law to which we 
have alluded were very necessary; for, although the Anglo- 
Saxons were now Christian, there must still have existed 
some whose savage barbarism was yet untamed. In this 
respect there are many charming stories which tell of God’s 
miraculous intervention to save His beloved ones from 
violence. Some of them are quite historical, but sometimes 
the early writers do not clearly distinguish them from those 
which are merely legendary. Yet let us not lament too 
much over this confusion, for, as Montalembert says: 
“True history is not produced from facts and dates alone, 
but from the ideas and impressions which fill and sway the 
souls of contemporaries; translating into facts, anecdotes, 
and scenes the sentiments of admiration, gratitude and 
love, which inspire them for beings whom they look upon 
as belonging to a nature superior to their own, and whose 
example survives the ravages of time and human incon- 
sistency.” We may, then, well relate some of these en- 
chanting tales, for they are filled with a sweet poetry that 
is all their own. 

In the middle of the seventh century there lived in 
Ireland a holy virgin named St. Bega. According to the 
legend which tells of her, she was the daughter of an Irish 
king, and though most beautiful in body, yet was she 
even more beautiful in soul. In her infancy she had 
dedicated her virginity to God, and an angel had brought 
her a bracelet with a cross engraved upon it, and had said 
to her: “Receive this gift which is sent to thee by thy 
Lord, that by it thou mayest know that thou art His. 
Place it, therefore, on thine arm as a seal of thy heavenly 
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betrothal, that thou mayest never give thyself to any 
other.” Years afterwards, her father, unmoved by her 
prayers and tears, pledged her in marriage to the King of 
Norway, but on the night before her wedding day she 
escaped alone while the guards were deep in revelry in 
anticipation of the festivities. Divinely guided and pre. 
served from harm, she sailed across the sea in the smallest 
of boats and landed on the western coast of Northumbria, 
There she built herself a hut in the woods, and all her days 
she lived with God. 

Another charming story which is more authentic that 
has come down to us concerns St. Milburga, the holy 
Abbess of Wenlock beyond the Severn. We quote it 
direct from Montalembert’s Monks of the West. “The 
young abbess was exposed, like so many of her sisters, to 
the pursuit of a neighbouring prince, who, being deter- 
mined to marry her, attempted to seize her by force. As 
she fled before the sacrilegious band, a river which she had 
just crossed rose all at once into a flood, so as to place an 
insurmountable barrier in the way of the too eager suitor, 
who thereupon gave up the pursuit.” 

The same writer relates the following touching story of 
St. Frideswide: “It happened one day that an unfortunate 
young man struck with leprosy, who greatly venerated her, 
met her on the road. As soon as he perceived her he cried 
out: ‘I implore thee, virgin Frideswide, by Almighty 
God, to kiss away my malady.’ The holy maiden, over- 
coming the horror felt by everyone towards this fearful 
disease, approached him, and, making the sign of the cross, 
she touched his lips with a sisterly kiss; and immediately 
the scales of his leprosy fell away, and his body became 
fresh and wholesome like that of a little child.” 

The good King Anna of East Anglia, whose two 
daughters, SS. Edilburga and Sethrid, as we have said, 
were abbesses of Faremoutier in Gaul, was killed in battle 
in the year 654 by the fierce Penda, King of Mercia. He 
had four other daughters, SS. Sexburga, Etheldreda, 
Milburga, and Wilburga, who all became nuns too. After 
their father’s death, the youngest sister, St. Wailburga, 
sought shelter with some other virgins in a little convent 
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they had built themselves in a secluded spot within his 
kingdom. They were very poor and had nothing to live 
on but dry bread; but one day, after praying long to Our 
Lady for help in their distress, there came to their little 
home in the woods two wild does that had no fear of the 
holy virgins and allowed themselves to be milked by 
them. They came back every day to nourish the little 
community in this way, till it happened that a wicked man, 
who had long hoped that the sisters’ poverty would make 
them abandon their abode, came to know of this provi- 
dential habit of the does. In his anger he thereupon set 
out on horseback to pursue the harmless animals, but just 
as he was about to come up with them and kill them, his 
horse stumbled, and he himself was thrown and met his 
death. 

We do not wish it to be thought that the picture we are 
painting of our earliest nuns displays them in too ideal a 
light to be literally a true one. It seems only right, there- 
fore, that the very few instances which show them to have 
been a little human still should be given. 

The worst accusation which contemporaries brought 
against the Anglo-Saxon nuns is that some of them seemed 
to be excessively fond of dress. Instances are given of their 
wearing scarlet and violet tunics, and cuffs trimmed with 
fur and silk, and of turning their veils into ornaments, 
arranging them in such a way as to make them fall to their 
feet. Yet, considering that none of them could be accused 
by anyone of anything worse than this, it seems that a very 
innocent construction can be put upon it. Could it not be 
that these nuns, realizing the dignity with which a spotless 
life endowed even their bodies—making them “ temples 
of the Holy Spirit”—were prompted by this thought to 
adorn themselves as beautifully as was possible? The 
following story which Lingard recounts would lend weight 
to such interpretation. It happened one day that “St. 
Ethelwold, Bishop of Winchester, saw at court the Abbess 
Edith, daughter of King Edgar. Her dress was splendid, 
and shocked the austere notions of the prelate. ‘ Daughter,’ 
he observed to her, ‘the Spouse whom you have chosen 
delights not in external pomp. It is the heart which He 
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demands.’ ‘True, Father,’ replied the Abbess, ‘and my 
heart I have given Him. While He possesses it He will 
not be offended with external pomp.’ Edith might with 
justice be permitted to make the reply. Within her 
convent walls she was distinguished by the austerity of 
her life. . . . After her death, the Saxon church enrolled 
her name among those of the Saints. Nor has her reputa- 
tion been confined within the limits of her own native 
country; she is commemorated with particular praise in 
the Roman Martyrology.” 

A tale is told of the convent at Wimborne, which js 
taken by Montalembert from the Life of Saint Lioba, 
which certainly shows that very young nuns, who had as 
yet not reached the heights of sanctity, had a good deal of 
“human nature” in their composition. It happened that 
“the nun who held the first rank after the Abbess, and who 
was principally occupied with the care of the novices and 
younger nuns, made herself hateful by her extreme severity, 
When she died the dislike she had inspired burst forth 
without pity: she was no sooner buried than the novices 
and young nuns rushed to the churchyard and began to 
jump and dance upon her tomb. This went so far that the 
soil, freshly filled in, sank half a foot below the level of 
the surrounding ground. The Abbess had great trouble to 
make them feel what she called the hardness and cruelty 
of their hearts, and which she punished by imposing upon 
them all three days of fasting and prayer for the dead nun.” 

It might even be said that the holiest nuns, who, after 
their death, were enjoying the Beatific Vision, had not lost 
all their “ human nature.” A charming, though amusing, 
story is told of an apparition of St. Mildred. It appears 
that a bellringer who had fallen asleep before her shrine 
was suddenly awakened by receiving a sound box on the 
ears from our Saint. She then said to him: “ This is the 
oratory, remember; and not the dormitory.” Evidently 
she had a strong objection to people praying to her in 
their sleep! 

The incident which told us of the meeting between St. 
Ethelwold and St. Edith took place, it may be remem- 
bered, at a king’s court. This circumstance, which might 
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appear to be rather out of the ordinary, would seem, 
therefore, to call for some comment. The explanation is 
that in those days the Anglo-Saxon abbesses had a good 
deal of political influence. They could treat with kings 
on equal terms with queens; and doubtless the fact that 
many of them were, indeed, of royal blood accounts for 
this in some degree. They had their places in the national 
councils and took part in the discussions and the framing 
of legislative measures to the same extent as bishops and 
abbots. Montalembert tells us that documents have been 
preserved which show that decrees of national importance 
sometimes required even abbesses to sign them. 

In their convents, however, the nun’s activities were of 
a very different kind. Intellectual pursuits seem to have 
been the employment they favoured most. In his Praises 
of Virginity, addressed to the nuns of Barking Abbey, 
St. Aldhelm, who is credited with having been the first 
English poet, compared the convent to a beehive, where 
the nuns, like bees, never ceased to gather honey from the 
flowers of literature. Barking was founded by St. 
Erkonwold, Bishop of London, at the end of the seventh 
century for his sister, St. Ethelburga; it was renowned 
far and wide for the learning of its inmates. They were 
well versed in the Scriptures, history, and the classics, and 
were thoroughly acquainted with the writings of the 
Fathers. Most of them, if not all, could write in Latin, 
and some are known to have written Greek and Latin 
verse. What has been said of Barking Abbey is equally 
true of many of the other Anglo-Saxon convents. At that 
of Wimborne, for example, St. Lioba learnt by heart 
the entire Scriptures; we are told in St. Cecilia’s office 
that the “Book of the Holy Gospels lay ever upon her 
heart”; if this be true, then St. Lioba improved upon 
this loving practice of her martyred predecessor, for in 
her case it ever lay within her heart. 

Intellectual acquirements were by no means all that the 
nuns cultivated. They also painted the most exquisite 
miniatures and were extremely skilful in the illumination 
of manuscripts, but we cannot say for certain whether 
specimens of their work are still preserved. Their em- 
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broidering in gold and silver thread, known far and wide 
as “English work,” was considered the very finest obtain- 
able, and we are told that English bishops visiting Rome 
were greatly envied their beautiful and magnificent vest- 
ments. 

The nuns, with the exception of the abbesses, were 
bound by the rule of enclosure except in cases of neces- 
sity. But their relations were always free to come and 
see them. In this connection there is preserved among 
the letters of St. Boniface a rather pathetic letter written 
by a young nun, whose name we do not know, to the only 
relation she possessed—a brother who could never be 
bothered to go to see her. ‘My only and _ beloved 
brother,” she wrote. ‘ How can you make me wait for 
your coming so long? Do you never think that I am all 
alone in the world—that no other brother, no other rela- 
tion comes to see me? You do this, perhaps, because I have 
not been able to do all I wished for your service; but how 
can you so forget the call of charity and kindred? Oh, 
my brother, my dearest one, why do you thus by your 
absence fill my days and nights with sadness? Do you 
not know that no other living being is more dear to me 
than you are? I cannot say in writing all that I would; 
and besides, I feel that you have ceased to care for your 
poor little sister.” And then she signs herself, “‘ The least 
of the handmaids of Christ.” 

Montalembert, who incorporates this letter and others 
like it in the work we mentioned above, says that he has 
only pity for those who can read them with indifference or 
contempt. ‘ For my own part,” he says, “I listen across 
the centuries to these yearnings of the heart, to these voices 
of the soul, with an interest a thousand times greater than 
to the victories and conquests which have absorbed the 
attention of historians: and I offer up my heartfelt thanks- 
givings to the biographers of the Saints for having infolded 
in their volumes, like flowers in a herbal, these early traces 
of human love and the storms that assail it.” 

“But the storms of the heart,” the same writer con- 
tinues, in describing how holily our earliest nuns died, 
“like the storms of life, have an end which is death. . . . 
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How often do we read of the happy and joyful deaths of 
these virgins; sweet and full of light, in the depths of 
their cloisters now despised or forgotten. Light, above all, 
a heavenly and supernatural light, floods over their death- 
beds and their tombs.” 

Our narrative draws near its conclusion. Would that 
it could end as peacefully as these holy and tranquil deaths 
of our Anglo-Saxon nuns! But our period— “the Golden 
Age ”—terminates in blood and slaughter, so let us not 
linger too long upon it. It comes to an end with the first 
landing of the Danish hordes upon our coasts. ‘“ This 
wild race of barbarians,” writes an anonymous historian, 
“had long infested the northern seas. They began in the 
year 793 to make harassing incursions on the shores of 
England. They swooped down upon our Northumbrian 
seaboard. The prospect of plunder directed their attack; 
carnage and devastation marked their steps. The peaceful 
occupations of the monks and nuns afforded them no pro- 
tection; they excited the scorn, as their religion excited 
the hatred, of these worshippers of Woden and Thor. 
Nothing was reverenced; nothing was spared. The monks 
and nuns amid cruel insults were put to the sword, cast 
into the sea, or carried off into hopeless slavery.” This 
island, which had so long enjoyed a state of unmolested 
tranquillity, whose only motto was that inspired by the 
monasteries and convents which adorned it—the “ Pax” 
of St. Benet’s order—was entirely incapable of coping with 
these murderous and brutal barbarians. 

We cannot forbear from telling of an incident, which 
we take from Lingard, as an example of their outrages and 
cruelties, and also as an illustration of the heroic virtue 
and sanctity of the Anglo-Saxon nuns. It took place at 
the convent of Coldingham, where St. Ebba was at 
that time the abbess. ‘ Ebba,” writes Lingard, “ whose 
maternal authority the sisterhood obeyed, was not ignorant 
of the character of the (Danish) chief and his followers. 
She had learnt that their impiety devoted to instant death 
the ministers of religion; and that females were invariably 
the victims of their lust and of their cruelty. Alarmed 
at their approach, she hastened to the chapter-house, 
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assembled the trembling sisters, and exhorted those who 
valued their honour to preserve it by the sacrifice of their 
beauty. At that instant, drawing a knife from her bosom, 
she inflicted a ghastly wound on her countenance; and the 
nuns, with pious barbarity, followed the example of their 
mother. The gates were soon forced; and the Danes 
turned with horror from the fearful spectacle; and these 
martyrs to chastity perished in the flames which consumed 
their convent.” In the North, monasticism was entirely 
swept away, and gradually these marauders marched south- 
ward, razing abbeys and convents, and spreading devasta- 
tion and desolation on their way. 

But let us hasten to escape from these horrors, and let 
us blot them out of our minds in the remembrance of the 
two glorious centuries which preceded them. “The 
Golden Age” forms an epoch which we may well look 
back upon with mixed feelings in our hearts; exultation, in 
the knowledge that it still diffuses its holy and purifying 
influence; pride, in its glittering adornment of our island 
story; sorrow, in the realization that it has passed for ever. 
The holy virgins whose story we have tried to tell have 
gone from us long since; and scarcely do there remain to 
us even a few scattered ruins of the convents which once 
sheltered them by which we may remember them. But 
their sweet spirit lives with us still, to be an inspiration 
in our lives; it dwells untarnished in their sisters who now 


replace them. 
D. MURRAY-DAVEY. 








SOME RECENT BOOKS 


ProressoR BERRIEDALE KeITH’s book on The Religion 
and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads 
(Harvard Oriental Series : H. Milford) is a work of 
ermanent importance. It is the most comprehensive 
effort that has yet been made to survey the whole field of 
ancient Indian religion and thought in the pre-Buddhist 
period from the standpoint of modern scholarship. That 
a work of this nature should owe its appearance to the 
generosity of an American institution is itself a justifica- 
tion of the author’s complaint as to the heedlessness of 
public opinion in this country with regard to the intel- 
lectual side of our imperial responsibilities. But it is 
easy to understand that such a work can only appeal to a 
very limited audience. For it is an austere book, which 
makes few concessions to human weakness ; indeed, the 
author seems to abstain deliberately from taking any 
advantage of the incomparable literary interest of his 
materials. Consequently the present work can never 
become a classic like the late Professor Oldenberg’s Re- 
ligion der Veda; but it is invaluable as a work of” refer- 
ence, which contains a vast assemblage of material as well 
as much acute criticism of current views and theories. 
In some respects, indeed, the author’s distrust of theoriz- 
ing has been carried too far. For example, he rejects the 
hypothesis of a possible connection between the Dravidians 
and the Sumerians, and of a high Dravidian culture in 
North-West India, which may have influenced the later 
civilization of the Vedic age, on the ground of the 
absence of any archeological evidence of such a culture 
in the Indus valley. One could hardly have a better 
instance of the danger of relying on purely negative 
evidence, since it is in this very area that the inspiring 
remains of a prehistoric civilization of “ Indo-Sumerian ” 
type have been discovered during the last few years. 
Perhaps the most valuable part of Professor Keith’s 
work consists in the 150 pages which he devotes to Vedic 
ritual—a subject which has been hitherto somewhat neg- 
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lected on account of its apparent aridity. It is, however, 
of even greater importance for the understanding of 
Indian religion than the hymns themselves, for the whole 
development of early Indian thought centres in the 
theory of ritual, and the gods themselves ultimately come 
to be of secondary importance in comparison with the 
order of the sacrifice. 

Of greater interest to the general reader, however, are 
the concluding chapters of the book, which deal with the 
philosophy of the Veda. It is true that there is already 
almost a superabundance of books that deal with this 
part of the subject, but there is always room for the con- 
tributions of so learned a scholar as Professor Keith, 
especially as his treatment of the subject is a valuable 
corrective to the uncritical enthusiasm of so many ad- 
mirers of Oriental thought. He has no sympathy with 
Deussens’ attempt to interpret the Upanishads on 
the lines of Western idealism. As he points out, it is 
not in Kant and Hegel but in the utterances of Western 
mystics, such as Eckhart or Angelus Silesius, that we 
find the closest parallel to the mental attitude of the seers 
of the Upanishads. For the whole tendency of the 
Vedanta is profoundly religious. It teaches a way of 
spiritual deliverance, of salvation, not merely a philo- 
sophic theory of knowledge. The Western reader is apt 
to suppose that the teaching of the Upanishads is intel- 
lectualist rather than religious, because it lays so great stress 
on the importance of knowledge. We must, however, 
realize that the saving knowledge of which the Upani- 
shads speak is not knowledge in our sense of the word at 
all. It is a super-rational intuition of pure being, which 
transcends all logical categories, and in which even the 
distinction of subject and object disappears. That which 
we understand by knowledge—the activity of the dis- 
cursive reason—is, on the contrary, expressly condemned : 
“ All who worship what is not knowledge enter into blind 
darkness ; but those who delight in knowledge enter, as 
it were, into greater darkness.” 

In the same way the pantheism of the Vedanta is not 
the pure philosophic monism which so many Western 
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writers have believed it to be. Professor Keith rightly 
accentuates the inconsistency and confusion of views 
which characterize the Upanishads in such a way that 
theism and pantheism co-exist, as it were, in an unre- 
solved state. But he tends in our opinion to under- 
estimate the religious value of their teaching. The 
supreme importance of the Upanishads is due to the fact 
that they represent the gradual emergence from a back- 
ground of crude cosmic pantheism of a doctrine of divine 
transcendence. The ultimate result of the Vedantist 
development is in reality a super-theism rather than a pan- 
theism in our sense of the word. Western pantheism is a 
kind of spiritual democracy in which all things are equally 
God ; the “ Non-dualism”’ of the Vedanta, on the other 
hand, is a spiritual absolutism in which only God exists. 
There may seem to be little practical difference between 
the statement that everything which exists is divine and 
the statement that nothing but the divine exists. From 
the religious point of view, however, there is all the 
difference in the world. It is well put in a verse attri- 
buted to Sankara, the great medieval interpreter of the 


Vedanta : 
Though difference be none, I am of Thee, 
Not Thou, O Lord, of Me; 
For of the sea is verily the wave 
Not of the wave the sea. 


God is the one Reality. Apart from Him, nothing 
exists. In comparison with Him, nothing is real. The 
universe only exists in so far as it is rooted and grounded 
in His being. He is the self of ourselves, the soul 
of our souls. So far the Vedanta does not differ essen- 
tially from the teaching of Christian theology. The one 
vital distinction consists in the fact that Indian religion 
ignores the idea of creation, and that, consequently, it 
is faced with the dilemma that either the whole universe 
is an illusion—Maya—a dream which vanishes when the 
soul awakens to true knowledge, or else that the world is 
the self-manifestation of the Divine Mind, a conditioned 
embodiment of the absolute reality. 

Nevertheless in either case there is an attempt to 
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recognize the absolute transcendence of the Divine Nature 
in a way that is wholly irreconcilable with pantheism in 
the Western sense. 

Entirely different to Professor Keith’s treatment of 
Indian religion is that of Paul Dahlke in Buddhism 
and its Place in the Mental Life of Mankind 
(Macmillan and Co.). He writes not as a critic, but asa 
disciple and a believer. To him the Pali scriptures of 
Hinayana Buddhism contain the last word on the mean- 
ing of life and the nature of reality. It is easy to under- 
stand the religious appeal of Buddhism to ancient India~ 
the ideal of apathia and renunciation, the release from 
the wheel of rebirth and the absolute peace of Nirvana, 
but such conceptions have little attractiveness to the 
Western mind, while early Buddhist philosophy with its 
naivete, its hair-splitting and its interminable /ongueurs 
has still less to recommend it. Consequently neo- 
Buddhism always has a somewhat artificial and etiolated 
appearance in the West. However, Dr. Dahlke believes 
that Buddhism is a living issue for the world to-day. It 
is, indeed, he says, the one alternative to Catholicism; 
“the battle, if it should ever come to that, will not be 
waged between natural science and Buddhism” (for 
science is only “the quartermaster and stirrup-holder of 
religious Catholicism ’’), “but between Catholicism and 
Buddhism, between Rome and Uruvela, both embracing 
Actuality as a whole, only, the one in the primary duty 
of binding oneself, the other in the ultimate right to 
unbind.” I[t is a somewhat surprising conclusion, and it 
leads one to ask whether Neo-Buddhism—this “ Catholl- 
cism of the elect,” as Dr. Dahlke calls it—may not be 
yet another form of that ancient Catharist heresy which 
runs like a subterranean current through the history of 
the West. (C. D.) 

Professor Julian Hyxley brings many qualifications to the 
writing of his Religion without Revelation (Benn) 
—an expert knowledge of natural science, a deep religious 
sense, the gift of lucid, orderly and interesting expres- 
sion. But he is no philosopher, and, as his title proclaims, 
does not accept any revealed truth. Hence his book fails to 
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come to grips with the ultimate problems—and should be 
called, not Religion without Revelation, but prolegomena to 
religion. The fine passage on man (pp. 354-6), could the 
author but see it, is a powerful argument for a spiritual 
First Cause of the universe in which he appears. But for 
Professor Huxley “there exists nothing of which we have 
any cognizance higher than the individual man, his thoughts, 
faculties, aspirations and what these have produced” 
(p.127). His religion is the worship and service of a uni- 
verse, of which man is the highest known product. His 
deity is a trinity, a substitute Bor the Christian. His first 
person is the “ personification of the forces of non-human 
nature,” its physical forces and laws ; his second, humanity 
as the incarnation of his third, the mental and spiritual 
“ideals” or values. He is content to postulate mind and 
matter as two aspects of one reality, and appears blind to the 
difficulty presented by their distinction and opposition and 
the increasingly successful struggle of spirit to dominate and 
control matter. How, moreover, can we worship his first 
person, a non-moral law or force, so often productive of 
terrible evil ? Will he reply, “ Becaust it has produced the 
vital and spiritual values of the second and third persons ”’? 
Does it produce him by chance or in virtue of its essential 
nature? If by chance, there is an unexplained antinomy, 
and the evil parent of a good son is none the worthier of 
love or reverence. If in virtue of its essential nature, the 
unspiritual, which is the inferior value, would be the sufh- 
cient ground and origin of a higher value—surely an 
intrinsic and self-evident impossibility !_ Theism provides 
an answer to the problems which Professor Huxley leaves 
unsolved. 

Nor does the author attempt to deal with the meta- 
physical proof of Theism. He is content to set it aside as 
irrelevant, because the God whose existence it proves bears 
no resemblance to the God actually worshipped by religion. 
This is to shelve the crucial question. The God whose 
existence the metaphysical proofs establish is at any rate 
transcendent of the universe and humanity deified by Pro- 
fessor Huxley ; and although, as the Christian philosopher 
and theologian has always insisted, no human imagination 
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or conception of God can resemble Him, does contain 
eminently the content of man’s noblest imaginings and 
highest conceptions of Deity. Professor Huxley is 
obsessed by the common a af of a Personal, more 
strictly a Superpersonal, with an anthropomorphic God, 
Further, while accepting and valuing the distinctively 
religious experience and attitude—in his description of its 
character he wisely follows Professor Otto—he imagines it 
possible to transfer it to a non-religious object—a universe 
of which man is the highest expression. He does not see 
that religion essentially involves an apprehension, that is to 
say, a revelation, however obscure, however ill-interpreted 
—or, even, as by himself explained away—of an Absolute 
which transcends the highest values we know—the mental 
and spiritual life and ideals of man. Accept, as Professor 
Huxley accepts, religious experience as other than sheer 
illusion, and therefore as revealing objective truth, and your 
acceptance implies—whether you perceive it or not—a 
superpersonal Transcendent Cause of all phenomena both 
material and mental, subhuman and human. Neither the 
content of religious experience, nor the logic of meta- 
physical speculation permits a halt at the pure immanentism 
of Professor Huxley. 

Professor Huxley regards the problem of evil as an in- 
surmountable obstacle to theistic belief. He himself 
allows that evils of all kinds are, in fact, a condition of 
spiritual advance, and can be made a means to good. If 
this be the case, a good Creator might very well permit 
their existence, if they arose necessarily from the deficiency 
of created being, and the sole alternative, in the nature of 
things possible, was not to create at all. When Professor 
Huxley discusses the Christian attempt to deal with 
the problem of evil, he does not even consider this line 
of approach. 

A vast array of facts and hypotheses taken from the 
field of natural religion is adduced to illustrate the irrational 
character of religious beliefs and cultus. But study of 
origins is no test of the value and truth of the more 
fully developed forms. And after all nothing can be 
more irrational than to deify as the Sacred Reality (Pro- 
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fessor Huxley would call it God, if he were not afraid of 
misunderstanding), a universe one of whose fundamental 
aspects is a nature indifferent to moral values and whose 
supreme expression is nothing better than mankind. Not 
only is this application of the term of — unreason- 
able, since we cannot worship what is inferior or even 
only equal to ourselves—even the idolater believes that a 
superhuman spirit is present in the image he worships— 
it is untrue to the selective character which always and 
everywhere has belonged to religious experience. Not 
all things are sacred—the sacred always implies the profane 
with which it is contrasted. When Professor Huxley 
wants us to regard the entire universe as sacred, he does 
violence to the very experience he is attempting to explain. 
Religion without a God is at present popular in many 
circles. It cannot be final. Either religion must be 
frankly abandoned, or the advance made, not necessarily 
by the individual, to its appropriate Object. That is why 
we called Professor Huxley’s book prolegomena to religion. 
So understood, it is a valuable book. As a religion, 
or rather as a substitute for religion, it is altogether un- 
satisfactory. 

Miss Maude Royden’s I Believe in God (Benn) is 
disappointing. The moral earnestness and spirituality 
which inspire it are combined with an amateurish theology 
which cramps and distorts their expression. Her doctrine 
is a vague, liberal Christianity—her standard of truth is 
personal feeling. Not only does she not believe in 
the Incarnation—for her, Christ is God only in the sense 
that He alone perfectly knew and accomplished the will 
of God—she does not understand what Christian theology 
means by it (p. 108). And she appears to think that the 
great Christological controversies were medieval (p. 105). 
In one place she seems to discredit the prayer of petition 
and to identify sin and folly (p. 170). Even the plainest 
documentary evidence is evaded if it runs counter to what 
she desires to believe—e.g., Jesus did not really believe 
in the devil, but merely accommodated Himself to popu- 
lar language, as when we speak of the sun rising (18). 
And if St. Luke teaches the virginal conception of Our 
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Lord, it is because he failed to understand Our Lady's 
meaning and turned into virginity what she understood as 
purity. Were it true that pectus facit theologum, Miss 
Royden’s book should be a theological masterpiece ; it is 
a striking illustration that the adage cannot be taken 
literally. 

Obviously a Catholic Review accepts the creed ex | 
pounded in Father Knox’s contribution to this series, 
The Belief of Catholics. Also, it is a forcible 
and lucid statement likely to bring the claims of the 
Church home to non-Catholic readers and set them 
thinking. Moreover, it supplies an omission, too common 
in works of apologetic, being careful to place the dogmas 
of the Catholic creed in their proper setting—the Catholic f 
ethos or atmosphere. Particularly valuable in this respec 
are (Ch. 13) The Air Catholics Breathe and (17) The 
Ambitions Catholics Honour. Throughout the book, but 
in these chapters especially, the most powerful argument | 
for Catholic Christianity, that it is the supreme embod: 
ment of the supernatural, is pressed home and applied in 
every direction. 

But the book seems to us disfigured by over-statements 
amounting at times to actual, and even serious, misstate- 
ment. Space forbids a complete enumeration. We ca 
only mention a few instances. Why was it “ base” (p. 82) 
in the Jews to desire visible gods and local sanctuaries! 
True, under the Old Law the desire could not be gratified 
without prejudice to monotheism. But once a spiritual 
monotheism had been securely established, that natunl 
need, temporarily for good reasons left unsatisfied, has 
received the amplest satisfaction in the cult of images of 
Our Lady and the Saints, local shrines, such as Walsing- 
ham, Lourdes, and Compostella, and the Sacraments, pat- 
ticularly the Mass, and, the ground of all these, the 
Incarnation—the “ visible God” Jesus Christ. No sound 
exegesis can admit that Daniel prophesied the death of the 
Messiah. The passage to which we presume Father Knox 
refers relates to the murder of the High Priest Onias. 
The cogent argument on p. 133 is injured by over-state- 
ment. No doubt the decision of the Church is the only 
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reason we regard Ecclesiasticus as more inspired than the 
Imitation of Christ. But any sensible person would see 
for himself that the Epistles of St. Paul are on a different 
plane altogether from the obviously uninspired Epistle of 
Barnabas. Why the apparent censure of St. Paul’s rebuke 
to St. Peter (p. 158)? Ina writing, admittedly canonical, 
the Apostle glories in the stand which he made. If the 
“continuous tradition’? of the Church rejected the 
Apocryphal Gospels and Acts, Hroswitha’s plays and 
poems, not to speak of medieval art, show that long cen- 
turies afterwards their legends were firmly embedded in 
the traditional belief of Catholics (p. 166). And in spite of 
Father Knox’s indignant denial (p. 22), their “ Encratite ” 
attitude towards marriage affected, not indeed the dogma, 
but the ascetic tradition of the Church. 

The theology of p. 174 is difficult to follow. Father 
Knox’s words seem to imply that divine faith, lost hitherto, 
is restored to a Protestant at his reconciliation. If in 
good faith and in a state of grace, he must have possessed 
it already, and could at most become conscious for the 
first time of its nature and implications. The contemptu- 
ous rejection of the argument from religious experience 
ip. 57) is, we think, a very serious mistake ; it is not a mere 
eeling, a subjective “state of mind”’—like the zsthetic 
experience with which Father Knox compares it—but a 
perception—vague, no doubt, but powerful—of objective 
Value and Reality. 

To say “that membership in any other religious body 
than ours will not contribute to any man’s welfare in 
eternity” is surely a flagrant exaggeration. Membership 
of a corporate religious organization is in itself of the 
utmost value in fostering the religious life and thus indi- 
rectly promoting that increase of” grace which merits an 
increase of glory. And the man who receives devoutly 
the Anglican communion, especially if he believes in the 
Real Presence, will make acts of spiritual communion— 
not so likely to be made by a Protestant whose religion is 
not of the sacramental type. Father Knox’s view of the 
ideal relationship between Church and State, and con- 
sequently of physical coercion in matters of religion, is 
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very far from our own, and we fear it will do much tp 
neutralize the good effect his book as a whole is likely 
to produce on non-Catholic readers. 

Professor Taylor’s David Hume and the Miracv. 
lous (C.U.P.) is an admirable little book. With his 
characteristic lucidity and cogency he examines the 
“section of the Enquiry concerning Human Understand. 
ing which deals with Miracles.” Following Hume’s dis. 
cussion step by step, he shows that he has obscured his 
own argument and fallen into gross inconsistency by altering 
the meaning of the term “ miracle ”’ as he proceeds, and by 
confusing two distinct issues : (1) What is the evidence we 
should demand before believing an unusual and unaccount- 
able event? (2) What evidence is there for interpreting 
such an event as a miracle—.e., a sign proving “the control 
of events by a divine purpose”? Reducing Hume’s argv- 
ment to the first point and interpreting it in the light of 
his sceptical epistemology, Professor Taylor proves that it 
is certainly valid, but amounts only to the platitude that 
some events are so unlikely that it is psychologically 
impossible for any man to believe them. Since, however, 
Christians do in fact believe the extraordinary events alleged 
in Scripture to have occurred, they have as much or as little 
right to do so as the believer in any other event. He also 
shows that Humian scepticism leaves no rational justi- 
fication for believing anything except isolated phenomena, 
and is as fatal to science as to religion. Finally, turning 
to the specific question of belief in miracles as signs of 
Divine Intervention, which for Hume was but a red herring 
drawn across the path of his argument to shock the ortho- 
dox and thus secure his treatise a succés de scandale, Pro- 
fessor Taylor argues that we cannot even discuss it unless 
we have first accepted theism on other grounds. Since 
empirical evidence can never prove more than the occur- 
rence of an extraordinary and inexplicable event, it cannot 
convince the atheist of God’s existence and providence. 
If, however, we already on a broad induction from the entire 
eld of normal human experience believe in God and his 
Providence in human history, and also find sufficient evi- 
dence for the occurrence of surprising events of a “ certain 
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kind and in certain historic connections, surprises which 
contribute . . . to a plan worthy of God,” we may reason- 
ably conclude that these events were miracles, though the 
same evidence would not compel us to adopt that explan- 
ation, if the events had not occurred in that significant 
context. ‘It is not in the least unreasonable . .. ina 
convinced Theist to be satisfied with evidence for the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ which would not satisfy him of 
the resurrection of his next-door neighbour, since he may 
well ascribe to the resurrection of Christ a unique spiritual 
value for the whole history of the human race which he 
could not ascribe to the resurrection of his neighbour.” 
With the general lines of this ably conducted argument we 
are in entire sympathy. We are not, however, able to 
accept without a distinction the proposition that “the alleged 
occurrence of miracles cannot itself be rationally made a 
premiss for the argument for Theism.”’ If it meant merely 
that the actual evidence for miracles is insufficient to be 
used “as a premiss for the argument for Theism”’ we should 
agree with Dr. Taylor. If, however, it is taken in the sense 
evidently intended by the author to mean that no conceiv- 
able evidence for miracles could be so used, we must demur. 
Quite conceivably the quantity and quality of the evidence 
might, apart from the evidence derived from the ordinary 
course of events, compel belief in the intervention of a 
rational Purpose capable of modifying the normal operation 
of natural forces and therefore transcendent of nature. But 
our difference with Dr. Taylor concerns only the possible 
order ; in the actual order we agree that the evidence for 
miracles is such as to appeal only to those otherwise con- 
vinced of Theism. 

Though badly expressed, we believe that Hume’s sug- 
gestion of two conflicting proofs is not so unintelligible as 
Dr. Taylor thinks (15). In regard to the nature of light 
there is, or recently was, an apparent conflict of proofs, both 
cogent, in favour of the undulating and corpuscular theories 
respectively. This surely is the sort of thing Hume had 
inmind. The belief of the gambler who is sure that “ the 
luck must change’ (34) seems to us far more rational than 
the belief that it must continue—for it is supported by past 
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experience and the law of probabilities. Nor do we con- 
sider Hume’s reference to “an invisible agent ”’ a rhetorical 
amplification (12); he wishes to emphasize the illegitimacy 
of inferring any cause not perceptible by the senses. But 
none of these disagreements touches the leading arguments 
of an able and convincing criticism. 

The only bond between the essays which compose 
Mr. Aldous Huxley’s Proper Studies (Chatto and 
Windus) is that they are all studies of some aspect 
or other of human life. ‘The Proper Study of Mankind 
is Man” is quoted on the title-page. If each essay were 
sufficiently thorough, this laxity of connection would not 
matter. When, however, as is too often the case, the 
reader is barely introduced to a problem, before he is 
switched off to another totally different, the effect is too # 
reminiscent of the “ Looking-Glass” banquet, “ Alice— 
mutton—mutton—Alice. Remove the mutton.” And i 
Mr. Huxley’s mutton is so good that when the dish is 
snatched away before we are able to do more than taste it, 
we share Alice’s disappointment. No doubt if the essay 
on “Comfort” is short, it is sufficient; and the essay on 
“Education ” discusses adequately enough the particular 
aspect of education with which it deals. But a note on 
Ideals, a note on Dogma, a note on Eugenics! If this 
cursory treatment is more stimulating than the prolixity 
which makes the Fathers of the Church such unnecessarily 
hard reading, it is glaringly inadequate to the importance 
and difficulty of the subjects. 

The book is, however, important. For it is always the 
sincere first-hand thought of an acuteand widely-read thinker 
—the reflections of a man who is a critical yet sympathetic 
student of all forms of human experience. Though Mr. 
Huxley’s observations are not a sufficient basis for a 
philosophy of man and nature, they have shown him 
many truths often neglected or denied. His plea for the 
“ Daltonized ” education which teaches children to learn 
for themselves is entirely convincing; and his criticism of 
the popular democratic dogma that all human beings are 
equal and therefore entitled to share in the Government 
of the country seems to us unanswerable. And with his 
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practical conclusion that, if parliamentary government is 
to be workable, stringent educational and intelligence 
tests should be demanded of the voter and a fortiori of 
the candidate, we are in hearty agreement. 

The essay on “Varieties of Intelligence” deserves 
careful study—particularly the contrast between the intro- 
verted intelligence for which inner psychological realities 
are more real than external facts, and the extraverted for 
which the relation is reversed. Admittedly an extravert, 
Mr. Huxley realizes, though we think insufficiently, the 
truth and necessity of the introvert’s experience and 
speculation. ‘In their enthusiasm for scientific materialism 
pronounced extraverts attack the problems of the inner life 
and attempt to judge them by their own extraverted 
standards, with results that even to a fellow-extravert 
like myself seem utterly ludicrous. The spiritual activities 
of man—his will, his religion, his love, his philosophy— 
cannot finally be judged in terms of an objective world 
which they obviously transcend.” Unfortunately he does 
not realize the logical implications of the admission. On 
the very same page he tells us that we cannot judge “ moral 
happenings” by “introverted standards with which they 
are quite incommensurable.” No doubt a purely utilitarian 
ethic is possible, as also is a purely utilitarian treatment of 
love, but it is inadequate to the ethical values perceived 
by the human conscience. And if religious, artistic, 
metaphysical, and even sexual experience reveal realities 
transcendeni of the material world, why not ethical? 

In one passage Mr. Huxley appears to confuse esthetic 
perception with sensation. A visit to a picture gallery in 
a state of physial fatigue should suffice to prove them 
distinct. To be sure, since the perception of beauty is 
normally accompanied by pleasant sensations, they are often 
confused in practice. For Mr. Huxley Oscar Wilde was 
“a typical sensationalist.” And no doubt he did confuse 
sensation with esthetic perception—hence the unhealthy 
quality of his writings and his normal debacle. But unless 
above and beyond his sensationalism he had perceived and 
conveyed genuine esthetic values, he would not have been 
the literary artist he was. 
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The essay on “ The Essence of Religion ” criticizes ve 
pertinently the attempt of Professor Whitehead and Dean 
Inge to confine religion to the private devotion of the 
individual. Mr. Huxley has no difficulty in showing that 
the social and institutional aspect of religion is equally 
demanded by human nature. It is, however, a mistake to 
regard ritual as necessarily a regulated form of “ mass- 
emotionalism.” The ceremonial of High Mass may stir 
devotion as well in an almost empty cathedral as in the 
presence of a crowded congregation. And we regret that 
Mr. Huxley should repeat the old Protestant cliché about 
“the solitary and spiritual Christianity of Jesus,” who, as 
the Gospels show, was a regular attendant at the ceremonial 
worship of the Temple, and devoted perhaps the major 
part of His teaching to the training of an organized 
hierarchy of apostles. 

Mr. Huxley is too favourable to a psychological view of 
religion. For him religion is the rationalization of purely 
subjective and mutually inconsistent intuitions. Catholic 
theology is preferable to “ many of the self-styled modern 
and realistic philosophies” because it “speaks in para- 
doxes ” and accepts unreconciled contradictory intuitions 
of man’s religious experience, though even Catholic 
theology is too rationalistic. Mr. Huxley has caught 
sight of an important truth. Since God is infinite and 
transcendent of all our human conceptions, an adequate 
theology must accept complementary truths which human 
reason cannot reconcile. But they are not, and cannot be, 
really inconsistent, and theological speculation may, and 
ought, to show that their reconciliation in the com- 
prehensive vision of the one absolute Truth is not an 
impossibility, but the ideal and goal of the human spirit. 
Moreover, many conflicting statements are obviously one- 
sided rationalizations of intuitions in themselves com- 
patible. ‘ What reason,” asks Mr. Huxley, “ have we for 
supposing Browning’s optimistic ‘God’s in His Heaven, 
all’s right with the world’ is superior as objective truth to 
Hardy’s assertion that the heaven is empty, or, if tenanted, 
entirely careless of the world?” Hardy’s assertion 1s 
an unwarranted conclusion from a one-sided perception of 
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the evils of nature and human life. That positive per- 
ception is true, and must not be denied or explained away. 
But his negative conclusion is a piece of bad, if seductive, 
reasoning. Browning’s optimism represents an equally 
one-sided perception of the complementary truth about 
nature and humanity—that there is much good in it. 
From this created good he truly argues to the existence of 
a good Creator, though he falsely concludes that therefore 
all is right with the world. Even with our very imperfect 
human knowledge we can accept and reconcile the truth 
of both statements, in the conclusion that, although the 
positive good in creatures (seen by Browning) proves a 
Divine Creator, the evil in creatures (seen by Hardy) 
proves that creation is not a pure mirror of the Divine 
Goodness. And if religion, which for Mr. Huxley includes 
those bugbears of the Protestant, ritual, asceticism, and 
priesthood, is a permanent and indestructible part of human 
experience (210-213), it must possess the same objective 
reference as the other aspects of experience. Mr. Huxley 
cannot stay where he is; he must think out the implications 
of his position and reach a more objective and more rational 
view of religion. 

The entertaining and acute essay on “ The Substitutes 
for Religion ” deserves careful attention. Mr. Huxley’s 
diagnosis of the present situation is, we think, as true as 
it is hopeful. “There is no reason to believe that the 
present condition of irreligion is a permanent one. The 
—s educated masses, it is true, have just discovered, 
some forty years behind the time, the materialism of 
nineteenth-century science. But the scientific men, it is 
significant to note, are rapidly abandoning the materialistic 
position. What they think now, the masses will doubtless 
be thinking a generation hence. Meanwhile the popular 
substitutes for religion are in turn tried and found want- 
ing.” To quote further is impossible; the original must 
be read. The article on “ Personality and Discontinuity 
of Mind” amounts to a valuable criticism of the chaos 
which is concealed behind the imposing exterior of modern 
civilization. While Mr. Huxley obviously prefers the 
Catholic “framework” for the building up of a unified 
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personality to the far narrower and less workable modern 
substitutes—especially in the matter of sex— it does not 
satisfy him. We would only ask—and especially on this 
question of sex—what alternative framework does he pro- 
pose’ If the modern attitude towards sex is savage and 
chaotic and the Catholic too rigid and ascetic, what is his 
own code? Mere criticism does not take us far. How- 
ever, Mr. Huxley’s studies clear the ground of many jerry- 
built erections, which from the eighteenth century onwards 
have been mistaken for architecture, and, if demolition is 
not enough, it is a necessary prelude to more solid building. 

With the negative aspect of Mr. Shaw’s thesis in The 
Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism and 
Capitalism (Constable and Co.) we can heartily agree. 
But it is one thing to diagnose the disease, another to find 
the remedy. Mr. Shaw’s remedy is an absolute equality 
of income to be obtained and enforced by a rigid system 
of State Socialism. Is this the only alternative to the 
present form of Capitalism? At any rate, Mr. Shaw does 
not prove it. His ideal seems to us too simple for the 
complexity of human nature and society. The Bolsheviks 
attempted to impose an economic system equally simple, 
and have been obliged to modify it in all directions. Mr. 
Shaw attributes this to the special conditions of Russia— 
the immaturity of its economic organization. But he does 
not prove that this was the sole and sufficient cause of their 
failure. Speaking a priori, we should expect that a mixed 
system of Communism, national and local, and private 
Capitalism to be discovered by practical experiment in 
individual cases is more likely to prove successful than a 
doctrinaire enforcement of one form of ownership to the 
exclusion of others. 

And “equal incomes ”—how far is this feasible? All 
judges receive equal salaries, says Mr. Shaw; also all 
postmen. The system works and maintains itself. There 
is no tendency for postmen to divide into beggars and 
millionaires. Why not make it universal? (68 sqq.). We 
grant that in a healthy society there would be no beggars 
and no millionaires. But if postmen remain on an 
approximately equal level of wealth for the simple reason 
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that their salaries scarcely admit of saving, is it the same 
with judges? Apart from inequalities of private income, 
two judges receiving the same salary are not likely to be 
peel wealthy after a few years. The judge with more 
economical tastes will have savings—spare tood, as Mr. 
Shaw explains it—which his fellow who lives more 
extravagantly will not possess. Is the State to confiscate 
the surplus money of the former? If not, he will invest it, 
and the wheel of private Capitalism is set going once more. 

Nor do we even think absolute equality of wealth 
desirable. Wealth is an instrument by which personality 
is expressed and with which it operates. Since men are 
not equal in their intellectual and moral endowments, one 
will not be able to make good use of the tools another 
requires. All need a minimum of wealth, but to do his 
work and express his personality A needs the private control 
of more wealth than B. Mr. Shaw proposes to allot 
incomes to children independently of their parents’ earn- 
ings. That the production of healthy children is a social 
service, we agree, and family endowment is an attractive 
proposal. But is the child to receive as large an income 
as the adult? Cana baby use so much wealth as his father 
or mother? And if Mr. Shaw will so far depart from his 
absolute equality of income as to give less to a child than 
to an adult (on this important point he is significantly 
silent), he must logically go further. As Mr. Huxley 
points out, the mental age of adults varies widely. ‘“ The 
wholesale testing of the American Army . . . revealed a 
surprisingly large percentage of adults having a mental age 
from eleven to thirteen” (Proper Studies). (The full 
mental age is sixteen.) Can these mental children control, 
with advantage to the community, the same amount of 
wealth as a mental adult? Not equality of income, but 
the distribution of wealth according to capacity—that is, 
from the social point of view—of function seems to us the 
ideal, though, like all other ideals, it can never be more 
than partially realized. And Mr. Shaw himself argued 
that a certain inequality of income may be tolerated, when 
it is obtained by “ the exercise of a popular personal talent ” 
—for example, by writing menial plays! 
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Moreover, Mr. Shaw’s ideal requires a state so powerful 
as to amount to — slavery. In the reign of King 
George III a member of Parliament moved that the power 
of the Crown has increased, is increasing, and ought to be 
diminished. We would move that the power of the State 
has increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished. 
Mr. Shaw is of the opposite opinion. He scoffs (p. 141) 
at the Bishop who preferred to see England free than 
England sober (“ as if a drunken man could be free”). This 
is more clever than convincing. Freedom demands that we 
should prefer to get rid of drunkenness more slowly by re- 
ligiousand moral inducements, by better education and better 
surroundings, than to abolish it, if possible, at a stroke by 
act of Parliament. In short, self-control, not State-control. 
Conscription of labour, military conscription, which alone 
has made wars possible on the modern scale, and, what is 
far worse, an irreligious intolerance which will not allow 
Christian parents to educate their children in their own 
religion, are among the consequences of the étatism which 
Mr. Shaw contemplates so complacently. State Socialism 
may perhaps be economically feasible, but, if so, only at 
the cost of a tyranny which would reduce the individual 
to a cog in the State machine. Better even the muddle 
and misery of the past—though we do not admit the 
alternative for a moment—than the smooth but soulless 
machine of the “servile State.” Mr. Shaw’s method of 
human salvation lies in the opposite direction. 

Mr. Shaw appears to believe that all the glaring faults 
of human nature are due to economic inequality. Give 
all men and women equal incomes, and they will become 
virtuous. No doubt much moral evil is due to economic 
causes—to the gross misdistribution of wealth. And the 
economic factor in conduct has been too much neglected. 
But the worst sin, like the highest virtue, lies in a region 
too deep for economic causes to affect. If A ceases to 
envy B’s wealth, he or she may and often will envy B’s 
brains, popularity, or beauty. If C can no longer be proud 
of his millions, he can still be proud of his intellectual 
gifts, even of his superior virtue. And if nine-tenths of 
the present drunkenness is an escape from the consequences 
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of poverty, there are those who drink to escape the dis- 
appointment of crossed love or for the exhilarating delight 
of intoxication. Here again Mr. Shaw is too simple, too 
absolute. He insists on the constant mobility of the social 
and economic fabric. Nothing will “stay put.” If this 
is true, how can he hope that equality of income will “ stay 
put”? 

Our confidence in Mr. Shaw is not increased by the 
obvious misstatements which he makes with his usual air 
of pontifical infallibility. How often he impresses on his 
intelligent woman that having read his book she will be 
wiser than great financiers or cabinet ministers. Ananias 
and Sapphira were not struck dead for keeping back a 
part of the money, as Mr. Shaw implies (p. 12). St. Peter 
admitted their full right to do so, had they been honest 
about it. Given a modicum of public sanitation, even 
disgraceful poverty need not cause a plague (43). How 
many plagues have broken out during the last half century 
in our slums? Gas-cookers, Mr. Shaw tells us, motor- 
cars, and telephones are “ matter-of-course necessities ”— 
surely an exaggeration. Nor is his psychology more 
reliable. ‘We always believe finally what we wish to 
believe” (460). What an infinity of things, all possible in 
themselves, the reviewer would like to believe, yet does 
not and cannot believe! There is, of course, a tendency 
in doubtful cases to believe what we desire. But it is no 
more than a tendency, and there is a counter-tendency to 
disbelieve what we desire. “It’s too good to be true.” 
On what medical or statistical grounds does Mr. Shaw 
tell us that a moderate drinker will increase his expectation 
of life ten years by becoming a teetotaller? (397). And 
if a moderate use of alcohol detracts from the intellectual 
quality of a man’s work, what of Shakespeare—not always 
even a moderate drinker—Sir Isaac Newton, Galileo, 
Napoleon, Pitt, all the endless roll of eminent men in 
every department who have drunk wine and even spirits? 
This is not sober argument, but the stump oratory of the 
teetotal fanatic. Mr. Shaw repeats the old falsehood—so 
often exposed—that feudalism granted the overlord a “ jus 
primz noctis” (204). On p. 334 he informs us that any 
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normal average man can be made into a competent teacher, 
an absurdity which he himself contradicts on p. 415. And 
he informs us that until King Charles’s head was cut off 
the Long Parliament was united. Only after that event 
did it break into conflicting groups. Can he have for- 
gotten that the execution of the King was the work of 
the Army, carried through only when the Presbyterian 
members of Parliament had been forcibly expelled by 
Pride’s Purge? 

His misrepresentations of Catholic theology are equally 
gross. ‘Our Churchmen are obliged to start by assuming 
that sex is a curse imposed on us by the original sin of 
Eve” (89). A double error. For, according to the 
theologians, Adam, not Eve, was the source of original sin. 
This is venial; but Mr. Shaw must know that the command 
to increase and multiply preceded the fall. He tells us 
(411) that “no church is likely to object to measures which 
include easy divorce.” And, again, “It is not in Ireland 
alone that Protestants and Roman Catholics believe each 
that the other will spend eternity immersed in burnin 
brimstone. Church of England zealots hold that beliet 
even more convincedly about village Dissenters than about 
Roman Catholics” (p. 360). Even the most ignorant 
heckler at a C.E.G. meeting has no excuse for repeatin 
this libel on Catholic theology. But what of a man of 
Bernard Shaw’s knowledge and ability? It is not easy to 
acquit him of sheer dishonesty. And we hope that all our 
readers know that the same charge against Anglicans is 
equally libellous and grotesque. 

On the following page Mr. Shaw implies that Christians 
teach their children Ptolemaic astronomy as part of their 
religious instruction! And elsewhere (423) we learn that 
there are Christians—we presume he is thinking of 
Catholics and High Anglicans—who believe that un- 
baptized children are doomed to an eternity of grotesque 
and frightful torment in a lake of burning brimstone. 
(Mr. Shaw seems to be suffering from a_ brimstone 
complex.) When he misrepresents Christians so out- 
rageously, we cannot repose any great confidence in 
his account of Capitalists. And on p. 430 he raves about 
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Canossa, Henry II’s penance, and the tortures of the 
Inquisition in the good old style of Mrs. Markham’s 
history. In themselves these are all minor points, but 
they reveal a carelessness and inaccuracy that go far to 
discredit Mr. Shaw’s claim to provide the solution of a 
question so complex as that with which he deals so light- 
heartedly. Suggestive, stimulating, full of important 
truths powerfully stated, but unreliable and, as a whole, 
unconvincing. hus must be our verdict on Mr. Shaw’s 
book. wom, ee fireworks, even the most brilliant— 
and this book is full of them—only light up the darkness 
for an instant and at a particular point; they cannot provide 
that steady and complete illumination which alone can 
guide our steps on the right way. 

Only the inveterate habit of reading the in some respects 
too familiar New Testament through the spectacles of our 
teachers can explain the blindness of Protestants to the 
predominant position occupied by St. Peter in the Gospels 
and in the Primitive Church. Whatever else may be 
obscure in the teaching of Jesus and the history of the 
Apostolic Church, the Primacy of Peter stands out in the 
clearest light. This is the easy, indeed obvious, case which 
Father McNabb has to prove in his New Testament 
Witness to St, Peter (Sheed and Ward). Yet that 
easy case has been so confused by special pleading—the 
obvious fact so widely and persistently denied or ignored— 
that his work is anything but superfluous. The present 
reviewer, for example, brought up to read the Bible as a 
Protestant, though, of course, already convinced of St. 
Peter’s supremacy among the Apostles, and acquainted with 
the significance of the cardinal texts which establish the 
Petrine privilege, had never felt the force of the numerous 
corroborations Father NcNabb brings to light. For the 
Bible Christian this book, could he be persuaded to read it, 
must prove—pardon a vulgarism, here the only appropriate 
word—an eye-opener. 

It is, however, a pity that here and there the advocate 
has weakened a case so overwhelmingly strong by over- 
statement. For example, we fail to see any primacy of 
St. Peter in the first three texts quoted on p. 46. “It is 
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noteworthy,” writes Father NcNabb, “that in all of these 
four texts St. Peter has precedence of every other person 
or group except Jesus.” A surprising assertion. In three 
of the four he is mentioned after Paul and Apollo, or the 
Apostles and brethren of the Lord. And the argument 
from the head-cloth (p. 115) is one of those far-fetched 
allegorical interpretations which, if they entertain our wits, 
prove nothing. Nor, though he claims that his interpreta- 
tion is “ undeniable ” (114), can we follow Father NcNabb 
in understanding of Judas and St. Peter the contrast 
between head and feet in the washing at the Last Supper. 

The multitude addressed by our Lord from Peter’s boat 
was surely composed of Jews, not Gentiles. This, however, 
invalidates Father McNabb’s interpretation of the incident 
(p. 27d). Nor was the didrachma collected by “ Roman 
officials” (p. 40). It was a payment levied by ecclesiastical 
authority for the upkeep of the temple, and therefore 
collected by Jews. Nor can we agree with Father McNabb’s 
interpretation of the “ he knew not what he said” (p. 55). 
St. Peter’s exclamation, “‘ Let us build three tabernacles,” 
was surely no Divine Revelation, but expressed an im- 
possible desire that the glory of the Transfiguration might 
be permanently enjoyed. The Sanctus formed no part of 
the primitive Mass (p. 112), in which the misnamed 
Preface was continuous with the remainder of the 
Anaphora. 

More serious is a marked tendency to belittle St. Paul 
(p. 98 sqq.). Peter is too rich that Paul need be robbed 
to add to his wealth. Surely he holds the second place 
among the Apostles. “We may be allowed,” Father 
McNabb writes, “to contrast ‘the headlongness (? head- 
strongness) of St. Paul’ (in telling the Galatians of his 
rebuke to St. Peter) with the quiet prudence of St. Luke.” 
We believe that for Catholic theology the Holy Ghost 1s 
the author of the Epistle to the Galatians as well as of the 
Acts. On p. 106 Father McNabb writes that “ the Church 
was even then showing its genius for detecting the 
unauthentic.” Is not this claim, which far momen | the 
strictest interpretation of dogmatic infallibility, somewhat 
unfortunate? The critic remembers the pseudo-Dionysian 
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writings accepted as genuine by Catholic theologians for 
almost a millennium—Compostella, the holy house of 
Loretto and the countless legends which have found their 
way into approved Breviaries and Martyrologies. Indeed, 
Father McNabb is himself too ready to accept as a certain 
“ fact » the ill-attested tradition first found in Tertullian— 
of St. John’s miraculous preservation from the boiling oil 
126). 

| " tor Greeks whose polytheism suggested only carnal 
generation and worship, St. John explains how this Son 
is born of the mind” (155). Intellectual generation 
was almost a commonplace of Greek philosophy. Only the 
uneducated masses took seriously the physical births of the 
gods. And why that hideous phrase, “ The true inward- 
ness” (125)? A good, and, as a whole, a convincing 
argument, but disfigured by easily removable blemishes, 
due perhaps to haste and pressure of work. 

So little did Fray Luis de Leon regard his poetry in 
comparison with his theological or moral writings in prose, 
that he took no steps to publish it, nor did it see the light 
until published by Quevedo in. the following century. 
Yet Professor Kelly, in the review of Spanish poetry with 
which he introduces his anthology The Oxford Book of 
Spanish Verse, tells us “that the Peninsula has produced 
no more superb poetical temperament, and despite some 
inequalities of execution, this radiant Augustinian of 
Salamanca takes a foremost place among the poets of his 
country.” ‘ Superb,” “ radiant,” well-chosen epithets, we 
think. The grandeur of a consistent elevation, not with- 
out a certain pride which, it may be, left the contemplation 
of a Christian Platonist without the supreme gift of 
mystical prayer, and a radiance, like the pure unearthly 
beauty of the dawn and stars which he loved so well, are 
the outstanding qualities of Fray Luis’s poetry. 

We do not think Mr. Aubrey Bell so well inspired 
when, in his Lyrics of Luis de Leon with English 
Reading (Burns Oates and Washbourne), he compares 
Fray Luis’s poetry to the pictures of El Greco. He is 
too classical, too restrained, and, in all his finest passages, 
too serene. If, as Mr. Bell points out, he is the poet of 
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motion as E] Greco was its painter, it is a different motion 
—not the tormented ecstatic aspiration of the mystic, but 
the calmer movement of the more philosophical contempla- 
tive; not the irregular motion of lightning or storm, but 
the regular movement of the heavenly bodies. It is the 
motion regular, unbroken, complete, unending which 
approximates most closely to the eternal rest of God—the 
circle turning for ever around its immovable centre. That 
is to say, Luis de Leon is a poet of the classical renaissance 
—of “ Christian humanism,” to use Abbé Bremond’s happy 
phrase (he is own brother of Yves de Paris), not a baroque 
poet, or a poet of the “ mystical invasion ” which succeeded 
the Christian humanists. He does not ransack heaven and 
earth for metaphors and allegories. He is content with 
a few themes. Professor Gilbert Murray, comparing 
Pascal’s diction with that of modern French prose, says, 
“His organ has fewer stops.” So, as compared with the 
baroque poet—for example, our own Donne or Crashaw— 
Luis de Leon’s organ has fewer stops, but he plays it with 
a master’s touch. He loves nature, but has no desire to 
scrutinize her beauties in detail. He is content with the 
starry sky, the sun, a mountain peak, a cool stream, a 
grove of shady trees specifically undistinguished, the indis- 
criminate song of birds, meadows bright with flowers 
unidentified save for the traditional roses and lilies, and 
typical forms of human beauty. A more detailed observa- 
tion could have disturbed the inward piercing gaze which 
attains the spiritual essence, the “idea” of the sensible 
object. Plato must needs have exempted Fray Luis 
from the decree which expelled poets from his Republic. 
Otherwise he must have banished himself. No doubt, 
though Plato failed to see it, all poetry attains the “idea”— 
the spirit underlying the letter of phenomena. But with Luis 
de Leon the process is peculiarly intense and self-conscious. 

Among the poems are three exquisite sonnets of human 
love. Academic exercises? No doubt Fray Luis was a 
devoted friar all his adult life. Whence then their note 
of genuine personal experience? From his experience of 
the ideal love of which for the moment a human affection 
or a beautiful girl is the image. No wonder Fray. Luis 
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for the scandal of contemporary theologians recognized in 
the Song of Songs a lyric of human love. A pure earthly 
love was in itself an allegory, an incarnation of Divine. 
And Fray Luis’s attitude towards nature, music, even God 
is fundamentally as detached as his attitude towards the 
imaginary inspirer of these sonnets. A Platonic lover in 
the strictest sense, he is satisfied to contemplate without 
desiring to possess. Another and a deeper reason why 
Fray Luis was not, as he is too often called, a mystic. His 
longing for the beatific vision is in great part an intellectual 
desire to understand the cosmic laws which govern the 
universe (xxiv). No doubt in this poem he translates, even 
verbally, from the Georgics. But if he makes Vergil’s 
language his own, it is because he shares his aspiration and 
ideal. In the middle region above the passion of the flesh, 
but below the passion of the spirit, burns the intellectual 
love which inspires Fray Luis’s poetry. In temper he 
is akin to his modern fellow-countryman, Professor 
Santayana, though, being a Platonist and a Christian, for 
him the ideas are more, not less, real than the phenomena 
which embody and betray them in this lower world, “el 
bajo y torpe seulo,” from which the contemplation of 
beauty raises him for the moment and the beatific vision 
promises eternal release. Still, pre-Copernican in his 
astronomy—he shares the traditional illusion which locates 
the ideal world, and the perfect and changeless embodiment 
of the ideas, among the planets and the stars. Is it 
altogether a coincidence that St. John of the Cross, who 
as a mystic had a deeper understanding of the unintelligible 
transcendence of God, appears to have accepted the new 
astronomy which was stripping the heavenly bodies of their 
supramundane perfection? For Fray Luis, whose mystery 
would shortly be violated by the telescope, the starry sky 
is the “celestial eterna estera, ese gran trasunto, Do vive 
majorado, Lo que es, lo que sera, lo che ha pansado?”* 
In that incorruptible heaven the ideas, the spiritual 
essences, are realized changelessly in immortal and perfect 


* “That great region where 
In noblest forms are seen 
What is, and what shall be, and what hath been,” 
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incarnations. Their contemplation, rather than the super- 
intelligible union with God to which the mystic aspires, 
is the goal of our Platonist friar. Indeed, the poem 
(“Noche Serene”), from which the verse we have just 
quoted is taken, is as typical of Luis de Leon’s Platonism 
and poetry as the “Noche Osatra” is typical of the 
mysticism and poetry of St. John of the Cross. 

Mr. Bell’s translation succeeds in conveying much of 
the quality of its original. Nevertheless the value of this 
edition would have been greatly enhanced by a prose 
translation, in addition to the poetic vision. No trans- 
lation in verse can possibly be faithful to the original. 
The exigencies of metre and rhyme compel omissions and 
additions. Those readers who can understand the original 
without recourse to a dictionary have no need of any 
English version. The larger number who could under- 
stand and enjoy the Spanish with the help of a literal 
translation will be often led astray by the English verse, 
or obliged to break the spell of the original by the labour 
of consulting a dictionary. Here and there, though com- 
mendably seldom, Mr. Bell’s departure from the Spanish 
amounts to serious mistranslation. For example, in the 
English the poet is represented as dating the voyage of 
Odysseus ten thousand years before his own time—a date 
several thousand years befote the accepted date of the 
Creation. “Este dia” (p. 34) is surely not the sky, but 
the festival—All Saints. Nor would Fray Luis have 
accepted the use of the word “cross” to denote “ the life 
unreal, and dull delusions,” he urges us to forsake (101). 
And the context shows that he who gives light to the 
stars (144-5) is not, as the capital H “ Him” gives the 
English reader to understand, God, but the sun. Notes 
explaining allusions obscure to the modern or to the British 
reader would have added to the value of the book. And 
where the poet translates or paraphrases classical poets, we 
should have been grateful to Mr. Bell if he had referred us 
to the sources. It contributes not a little to our under- 
standing and appreciation of a poet’s work if we know 
when he is translating or imitating an earlier poet and how 
he has dealt with his original. And this is particularly 
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the case with Luis de Leon, who is not only steeped in 
the classical tradition, but so often a deliberate, though 
never a servile, imitator of the classic poets. 

Dr. G. T. Jordan has accomplished a valuable piece of 
work in his study of the attempts at Christian reunion 
which occupied so much of the work and thought of 
Leibnitz. The Reunion of the Churches. A 
study of Leibnitz and his Great Attempt 
(Constable and Co.) is ¢trés bien documenié and provides 
the student of Christian irenics with a detailed account of 
Leibnitz’ work for reunion. Dr. Jordan brings out 
clearly how with the best will in the world negotiations or 
correspondence always broke down by revealing an irre- 
concilable divergence of principles. With more pre- 
judice than logic he blames the Catholic party for this. 
On the other hand, in so far as Leibnitz was un- 
doubtedly repelled from Catholicism by the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes—though his logic was sorely in 
fault—the blame for that atrocious crime must indeed rest, 
not on the Catholic religion, but on her representatives 
who approved it. It is, however, impossible for a Catholic 
to read the evidence set forth in this volume—particularly 
the summary of the Systema Theologicum—without feeling 
that Leibnitz ought to have joined the Church, and that 
whatever provocation Catholic intolerance may have given, 
he definitely took the wrong turning, drifting, as we see 
from his later utterances, towards avague undenominational 
religion which could end only in the rationalism of the 
Aufklarung. We remark from the outset an aversion to 
first principles in theology (see especially p. 161)—which 
left his thought wandering down historical by-paths 
which could lead nowhere. Even if the concrete facts of 
Church history have not always embodied in detail the 
principles which have moulded the organization and 
directed the life of the Church, those principles stand out 
nevertheless plainly from the historical record. Leibnitz, 
and not only he, lost sight of the wood because a few 
trees here and there straggled beyond its regular boundaries. 
Moreover, he abused the doctrine, true enough in itself, 
of the soul of the Church—surely well known to theology 
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before the great schism (39)—as an excuse for shirking 
the plain issue “ Did Christ found one visible society to 
which every Christian ought to belong?” The Systema 
Theologicum is almost entirely Catholic. The doctrine of 
the Trinity is indeed misstated tritheistically—a fault of 
expression not intention—and strangely enough the Papal 
dispensing power is actually exaggerated. That its author 
failed to Follow his own light, then so clear, is the tragedy 
of his life, the more tragic that it is the tragedy of the 
noble soul which these pages reveal. The author’s 
English is occasionally involved, even incorrect. And 
there are errors which might easily have been avoided. 
For instance, we read Innocent XI (p. 114) where 

Innocent X is meant. The Pope does address the Bishop } 
as brethren. Dr. Jordan seems to regard that address as 
an unrealized ideal (p. 190). Nor for Catholic theology 
iS episcopacy a mere extension of Papal power (p. 188). 
It exists by immediate divine right. The Pope has no 
power to abolish episcopal government. Dr. Jordan's 
translations cannot always be accurate. Wéichstigsten, for 
example, must mean most important—not merely im- 
portant, and the meaningless phrase “asceticism did not 
overreach the walls of the cloister” (p. 148) cannot, of 
course, correctly render Foucher’s original. Moreover, 
he sometimes produces a grotesque effect by translating a 
proper name which should not be translated—e.g., the 
friars of “ Altar of Heaven” (Ara Caeli), and the sentence 
at the bottom of page 143 is scarcely intelligible. But 
despite such blemishes of detail and the far more serious 
defect that he fails to appreciate the impossibility of 
compromise on matters of principle, Dr. Jordan’s book 
is among those indispensable books which fill a gap 
hitherto empty. 










































CORRESPONDENCE 


To THE Epriror OF THE “ DuBLIN REviEw.” 


DEAR SIR, 
I 


THE July number of the DUBLIN REVIEW (p. 154) has these words : 


“On the other hand, Father Aelred Whitacre’s attempt (Blackfriars 
May, 1928) to prove that when Bellarmine opposed Clement VIII's desire 
to issue a decision in the controversy between Jesuits and Dominicans on 
the question of grace, he was inconsistent with his own teaching, seems 
to us unwarranted and unfortunate. Bellarmine’s attitude is_ clear 
Although an ex cathedra decision by the Pope is infallible, even if he has 
not consulted the Church, nevertheless, since he is not inspired, it is his 
duty to use the best means available to arrive at the truth.” 


Bellarmine’s attitude is quite clear if one takes into account all the circum- 

stances giving rise to his opposition, which my critic apparently fails to do. 
That the Pope ought not to exercise his prerogative of infallibility without 
previous consultation with the ecclesia docens, though not necessarily in a 
general council, was most certainly not a point of Papal behaviour that was 
left to Bellarmine to determine and make clear. Such practice goes back to 
the earliest stages of the Church, witness St. Peter and St. Paul, Acts 15. 
. But that Clement VIII in the controversy on grace should conform to that 
practice was by no means the reason of Bellarmine’s opposition to the Pope’s 
desire and intent to issue a decision. To speak briefly, the bruiting abroad 
that in order to define the controversy a general council was necessary, was 
one of the last artifices of the Molinists (and eventually of Bellarmine, who in 
obedience to the Society, defended Molina during the controversy), whereby 
they endeavoured to avert the disaster. 

After using all the means necessary for more than six years with the aid of 
a specially selected board of theologians with Cardinal Madrucci (the former 
President of the Council of Trent) at its head, Pope Clement decided to issue 
a decision against Molina. For the Molinists this decision must be averted at 
any cost ; having used all means possible to turn Clement from his decision. 
and finding their efforts in vain, as a last resource they spread abroad that 
to make such a definition a general council was necessary ; Bellarmine in 
their train joined in the grand chorus. We know with what severe rebuke 
Clement reproved Bellarmine.* 

Can it therefore be said that Clement did not use every human means 
necessary for such a decision seeing there was question, not of a new heresy 
but of an old reborn? Is not, therefore, the insinuation of my critic that 
Clement would have been ‘ guilty of the presumption which expects God to 
supply miraculously what could be done by human prudence’ rather unfortu- 
nate and unwarranted ? 

If, on the other hand, Bellarmine prophesied that the decree would not be 
issued, the reason was most certainly not because the Pope would not con- 
voke a general council, since at the time of the prophecy the plea of calling 
a general council had not entered the minds either of the Molinists or of 
Bellarmine. 

From what has been said it will be evident that it is not necessary for me 
to meet the challenge—namely, the production of an instance in which the 
Pope has exercised the prerogative of infallibility without previous consulta- 
tion with the ecclesia docens. The case would not apply, seeing the Pope had 











* See Serry, Historia Congreg. de Aux., Lib. I, cap. 27. 
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taken every human means for the discovery of the truth. It should not be 
forgotten that Paul V, without calling a general council, but using the same 
prudent means as his predecessor, also decided to issue a decision against 
Molina. To this effect he gave instructions in writing for a drawing-up of a 
specimen of a bull. It was drawn up and approved by him, but owing to 
political reasons (and not theological) and to the finesse of Cardinal du Perron, 
he decided to defer the condemnation. Perhaps Bellarmine’s prophecy also 
extended to Paul V. ‘ 


Il 


The July number of the DUBLIN REVIEW (p. 155) also has these words : « 
“The Dominican position, metaphysically strong, is ethically untenable.” 
These are astounding words; it is more astounding to read them in the 
DUBLIN REvIEW. The most rabid Molinist never went so far as to say this. 
As it lies it is modernism pure and simple! It is the topsy-turvydom of 
philosophy. Or is it merely an attempt at a clever utterance? We have yet 
to learn from St Thomas that what is metaphysically true may be ethically 
wrong. It is a reversion to Kant, who established his metaphysics on the 
Categorical Imperative. 

Suarez establishes the principle ome quod movetur ab alio movetur, but in 
order to defend his definition of free-will, he declared that the principle suffers 
an exception, and is not therefore universally true. But this is wholly 
different from saying that what is metaphysically true is ethically wrong. 
The impregnable strength and marvellous solidarity of the Thomist system ~ 
lies precisely in the fact that the aforesaid principle is applied by the most 
rigorous logic to every department of philosophy and theology. 

On page 156 we read: “ Since the distinct existence of creatures is grounded 
in their deficiency of being, we may surely conclude that the free choice _ 
which makes sufficient grace efficacious is not the positive act of acceptance 
which required a Divine motion of the will, but simply the negative choice of 
non-resistance to the Divine motion—free non-refusal.”’ 

This explanation of the Divine motion and the created free-will (which is 
Bellarmine’s, and to which the critic subscribes) is wholly alien from the 
doctrine of St. Thomas. Even Suarez scoffs at the explanation, and goes so 
far as to say: “It can easily be shown to what extent this opinion is contrary 
to theological truth,and how many absurdities, not to say inconveniences, 
follow from it.” Suarez treats of this opinion, and definitely refutes it in two 
places in Opusculum I (De Concursu et Effic. Aux. Dei), Lib. 1, cap. 9, n. 7 ; 
and Lib. III, cap. 13, nn. 7-11. Did space allow I would detail these refuta- 
tions and others, but space forbids. Suffice it to say that as far as we know 
the opinion of Bellarmine is altogether obsolete today, nor would any 
theologian worthy of the name put forward nowadays such an.absurd theory 
as a possible means of reconciling the free-will with the motion of God. It is 
a pity that the DUBLIN REVIEW should in our day endeavour to arouse these 
dry bones to live again. 

I have the honour to be, 
Yours sincerely, “ 
AELRED WHITACRE, O.P., 
Fuly 20, 1928. 

Dominican Priory, 

Woodchester, - 

Gloucestershire. 
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DEAR SIR, 

The objections brought against my review of Fr. Brodrick’s Life of 
Bellarmine in the July number of the DUBLIN REviEw by Fr. Whitacre are 
three. The first, historical, that I disagreed with his contention that when 
Cardinal Bellarmine opposed the desire of Pope Clement VIII to issue a 
definition on the question of grace he was inconsistent with his own teaching. 
I attempted to show that his attitude was in perfect harmony with his defence 
of Papal Infallibility, because he did not contest the Pope’s power to define 
under any conditions, but simply maintained that he ought not to use that 
power, as in Bellarmine’s view he intended to use it, without having taken 
the best means to ascertain the mind of the Church. Fr. Whitacre argues 
at length that by the appointment of the Commission Clement had “ used all 
the means necessary.” Such is not the view of the great Catholic historian 
Pastor (see Geschichte der Papste, Vol. X1, chap. x; Vol. XII, chap. v), who 
shares Bellarmine’s opinion that the Commission was neither the normal nor 
the suitable method to employ. However, forthe sake of the argument I will 
suppose that Bellarmine and Pastor—whose judgement I followed surely not 
without excuse—were mistaken, and my critic correct, and 1 will assume that 
Clement VIII did employ “ all the means necessary.” My point is unaffected. 
Bellarmine, at any rate, believed that he had not done so, and because he 
believed it, opposed a definition. Ex hypothesi a mistake of fact. Who has 
ever claimed for Bellarmine a more than Papal infallibility? But given that 
mistake of fact, given the sincere belief that the Pope “ had not used the best 
means available to arrive at the truth,” how was he inconsistent with his own 
teaching in attempting to dissuade Clement from issuing a decision without 
employing means in the Cardinal’s opinion more appropriate ? 

Fr. Whitacre’s second objection is to my words, “* The Dominican position, 
metaphysically strong, is ethically untenable.” If Fr. Whitacre had dealt with 
the ethical difficulty—or, as he prefers to call it, “a difficulty in applied 
metaphysics "*—which can be urged against the view championed by his 
Order, he would have advanced the discussion. Instead, he is off at a tangent, 
miles away from anything I said or thought. My unfortunate sentence is 
“modernism pure and simple. The topsy-turvydom of philosophy. We 
have yet to learn from St. Thomas that what is metaphysically frue may be 
ethically wrong.” No doubt. But we have also yet to learn from the 
dictionary that “ strong’ and “true” are synonymous. Perhaps my sentence 
was too concise. After all, space is a consideration. But I never dreamed it 
could have been misunderstood so perversely. What, of course, I meant, was 
that, although very strong metaphysical arguments make in favour of the 
Dominican position, the ethical argument against it proves that it cannot be 
true, and, therefore, that those arguments, though strong, are not conclusive. 
Let us suppose a man who believes that on the whole the psychological 
arguments make it more probable that the soul cannot survive the death of 
the body, but that moral and theological reasons establish personal immor- 
tality. Such a man might well say, “ The position which denies human 
immortality is psychologically strong (not of course psychologically true), by 
which I mean that, if the only arguments available are taken from the field of 
psychology, the balance of evidence would weigh against survival, but 
ethically and theologically it is untenable. And does it never happen that a 
person's conduct is such that we should believe him guilty of a sin, of which, 
from some different source of information, we know him to be innocent? 
Demonstration by any argument excludes refutation by other arguments—not, 





* Art. “Thomism” in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religious Ethics, Vol. XII. 
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however, such a balance of probability as taken by itself could incline the 
mind to a reasonable assent. 

Moreover, if I had considered the Dominican position metaphysically 
demonstrated, I should not have proceeded to use the metaphysical argument 
against it, which is my critic’s third gravamen against me. Fr. Whitacre 
does not bring any argument against Bellarmine’s explanation of “ free non- 
refusal.” He is content to quote authorities no more infallible than the 
Cardinal, and to appeal to lapse of time as arbiter in a question about which 
time has not produced, and is not likely to produce, new evidence. I can only 
say that when Fr. Whitacre or anyone else refutes Bellarmine’s explanation, 
I am open to conviction. Meanwhile, I cannot consider the opinion of one of 
the most eminent theologians of the Church unworthy to be upheld -in 
a Catholic Review. My critic is very free in denouncing the views of his 
opponents as heresy and modernism. Into that field I cannot follow him. To 
handle such weapons I have neither the taste nor the competence. Possibly 
Truth is too delicate a spirit to yield her secret to the bludgeon. I would only 
remind him of St. Francis of Sales’ judgement on the present controversy. 
When his opinion was officially asked, he replied, as Pastor reports him 
(Geschichte der Papstc, X11, v, 172), that “he had devoted considerable study 
to the matter and found serious difficulties in both opinions. He did not 
think the time was rife to decide a question on which men of the greatest 
learning differed.’’ The situation is still the same. 

THE WRITER OF THE REVIEW. 


DEAR SIR, 

I have received anonymously a copy of the Catholic Bulletin, taking 
exception to an article published by me in the DUBLIN Review for April, 
1928, in the course of which I referred to the subject of philosophical studies 
at the Dublin University College. The article is unsigned, and is written in a 
style of considerable violence, which I cannot hope to emulate. I have 
endeavoured to get into contact with the Editor of the Catholic Bulletin, but 
although it is now more than two months since I wrote to him, I have 
received no reply. I therefore address to you what I have to say on the 
subject. 

As far as I can judge, I have been misled by the authority I quoted, but as 
I gave this authority simply the worth it seemed to me to deserve—expressing 
this in the wording of my text—there is no wrong on my side, though material 
error there may and even seems to be. This I should wish to set right. I 
should add that no one but myself is responsible either for the general trend 
of my article or for the special wording, for the spirit or for the material of 
my exposition ; and that in my mind or heart there is nothing hostile or un- 
friendly to the Irish Nation or the Irish Catholics, for whom, on the contrary, 
I have ever had a real sympathy. 

For the rest, the corrections I have to make do not alter the main truth I 
wished to bring forth. This truth is that by far too little is being done in 
Ireland, as well as in England and elsewhere, for the efficient philosophical 
and religious formation of our educated laymen (and even also Clergy). The 
numbers put forward bythe Catholic Bulletin do not refute this, although they 
show that things are not quite as bad as I was told they were. 

Yours faithfully, 
St. Peter, Dom DANIEL FEULING, O.S.B. 

Salzburg, Austria, 

August 8, 1928. 

P.S.—After I had sent these lines to the Editor of the DUBLIN REVIEW, I 

received an answer from the Editor of the Catholic Bulletin. 
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Stained Glass Window erected in St. Joseph's Church, 
Doo, Parish of Ballymote, Co. Sligo. 
The Groups represent The Flight into Egypt, The 
Angel's Summons to St. Joseph, The Seeking of Our 
-— Lord in the Temple, The Workshop at Nazareth. 


VERY ReEvp. CANON QUINN, PP. WRITES: 
‘“‘*ALL WHO HAVE SEEN IT REGARD IT AS A 
MASTERPIECE.” 
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Portion of a Stained Glass Window of 
The Annunciation, in the Church of the Sacred Heart, 
Collins Barracks, Dublin, 
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THE DAY HOURS 


OF THE CHURCH 
in Latin and English 


New Edition. Revised and Enlarged 


English, printed in red and black on Bible paper: 

Edited by. the Benedictine Nuns of Stanbrook 
Abbey. The new edition has been brought thoroughly up 
to date in every respect, and contains the offices for ail the 
new Feasts lately added to the Universal Kalendar : Christ 
the King, St Teresa of the Child Jesus, St Peter Canisius, 
St John Vianney, St John Eudes, etc. A supplement has 
been added containing the proper offices of England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and the United States of America. 
The book is thus now more complete than any existing 
Latin edition of the Hore .Diurna, besides affording the 
only complete English translation of the Day Office of the 
Church. It includes an important introduction by Abbot 
Cabrol, O.S.B., of Farnborough, 1,252 pages. 
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